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GIANT ANTENNA, This Bell Laboratories 
60-foot experimental antenna is the largest in 


the world for ultra-high frequencies. It can 


pick up telephone and television signals sent 


directly through space for 200 miles. 


HOW IT WORKS 


the horizon. The main beam goes out in a straight line 
directions, and some of it is picked up by the receiving antenna. 


200 MILES 


High-power transmitters and giant antennas force ultra-high-frequency waves beyond 
But a small amount of energy moves out in other 
Thus the signals “bend” around the earth. 


There’s Something New on the Telephone Horizon 


New way to use UHP radio has 
possibilities for both 
Long Distance calls and television 


We're always seeking new hori- 
zons in the telephone business. And 
this one really deals with horizons. 


It’s based on the finding that part of 


an ultra-high-frequency beam can 
be “bent” around the curve of the 
earth. 

For years men thought the kind 
of radio waves that could be used in 


relaying telephone calls and televi- 
sion moved out only in a straight line. 
But now scientists at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have come up 
with something new 


They have found a way we can 
send these tiny waves over the hori- 
zon. Thus, without any relay sta- 
tions, we might send hundreds of 
telephone calls and maybe televi- 
sion programs for as far as 200 miles 

You can see how this is important 
over water, where we can’t build re- 


lay towers. And in rugged country, 
too, where towers would be costly. 


The way we do it is with 10-kilo- 
watt transmitters and 60-foot anten- 
nas. This is twenty thousand times 
the power and thirty times the an- 
tenna area we use in our microwave 
systems that send your telephone calls 
and television from coast to coast 


We think the over-the-horizon 
technique will be another helpful tool 
for telephone men to use. And one 
that will mean more and better serv- 
ice for more and more people 
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“AUTOMATION 


exclusive with Monroe 


... brings Out-of- 
this-World figuring 
to business! 


Here’s the new calculator that’s “years ahead of its 


time” and here, in one word, is the reason why 


*Automation—the modern miracle of automatic op 


eration that reduces figuring work to feeding figures... 


pushing buttons! 
The Monro-Matic 8N gives a measure of automati 


figuring that ordinary calculators cannot even approach 


It flies through the toughest jobs with incredible ease 


ina peed ind because 


it by-passes many needless 
steps, answers are fast and direct, 

Ask your Man from Monroe to show you. on your 
own work, His office is listed in your classified tele- 


phone directory. Monrose 


pany, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. Branches everywhere. 


Calculating Machine Com- 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO FE CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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The keys to a more efficient billing department 
Here are the reasons why the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier is the world’s fastest, most efficient billing machine 


The Miracle Multiplier is easy to oper- 
ate, It completes the entire billing op- 
eration with one step, by combining the 
usual steps of calculating and printing 
into one and eliminating the need for 
machine checking. 


= 


It computes and prints a 
complete invoice in one 
continuous operation. 


= 


The operator simply en- 
ters quantity and unit 
price. As these are printed, 
the total charge appears 
simultaneously—no need 
for checking the machine 
entries and calculations. 


= 


It computes by direct multipli- 
cation—not by repeated addi- 
tion, as in ordinary calculating 
machines. 


So don’t wait any longer for a more efficient 
billing department. See the yellow pages of 
your phone book for the Burroughs branch 
office near you, or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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WORLD'S FASTEST BILLING MACHINE 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 
If the curve on the cover 
stops its steady rise (and there 
is no reason to suspect that it 
19558 will), these men can loaf for 26 
weeks at almost full pay 
They're making Fords. But 
there’s a cloud in their sky. In- 
dustrialists have mounted an 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES attack in most of the States 


: where Ford plants are located, 


Why Worry About Poor Stockholder Relations? . L. F. Van Houten ¢ sini Gf Gmnean of ao 
Corn Products Expands Its Medical Program laws or rulings permitting sup- 


| plementary pay plans in addi- 
When Executives Hold That Pose! Richard Hereford tion to State unemployment 


compensation 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL Yext WWonth 
Experience of 300 Companies With Work Simplification H. O. Brayer Among the interesting fare 


AMERICAN BUSINESS is planning 

for the August issue is an ar- 

ticle on profit sharing based on 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS the experiences of companies 
' , , ' which have tried it. W. Irvin 

How to Write an Office Manual Larry Christenson Brennan, the author, will dem- 
See . ™ arton | onstrate the importance of 
You're in the Pictures Don Whartor profit-sharing plans in their re- 
Getting Your Letters Off to a Fast Start ‘ameron McPherson | lationship to the question of 


guaranteed wage plans 


New Systems and Equipment oa 


Finding and developing the 

potential executive is covered 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION | in an interview with a top ex- 
: : > , anaes Seo aoe ecutive of a company that has 

Why Simmer in Summer? ” isheimer, M. D been doing an outstanding job 
Bad Employees Made—Not Born That Way along these lines. Their method 


has resulted in not only develop- 


How Santa Fe Cut Freight Losses 17 Per Cent . ing top executives, but in keep- 
ing them with the company. 


DEPARTMENTS A company president dis- 

. , cusses the systematizing of 

Offices in the News , New Books paperwork, and he does it from 

Business Tips Business on the March a point of view that executives 
will appreciate 


Cover Photo by Ford Motor Company $4.00 a Yeor—-35 Cents a Copy 
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READY NOW! 


IDEAS... 
to save you time and dollars 


SUGGESTIONS... 


for sound employee relations 


EXPERIENCES... 
of outstanding personnel plans 








IN THE NEW 


$12.50 


plus postage 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


a Dartnell management tool 


Here is a really complete guidebook 
for management and personnel execu- 
tives. It presents factual information 
about the tested methods, experiences, 
and practices of companies which have 
established sound employee relations. 
Nothing about it is theoretical. The 
numerous exhibits are designed for 
speedy adaptation and you'll find all 
information thoroughly indexed. 


If you would like to put Employee Re- 
lations to the test, Dartnell will be 
pleased to send you a copy for a 10- 
day free trial. Just clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 

* 69 sections, fully indexed 

* over 200 charts and exhibits 

« size 5 by 8 inches 


* 1,390 pages, leatherette bound 


10-DAY APPROVAL OFFER 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 

Chicage 40, Ill. 

Please send a copy of Employee Re- 
lations Handbook subject to our ap- 
proval. Bill at $12.50, plus postage. 
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Reception room at Andersen Corporation, Bayport, Minnesota, is richly paneled 
in rosewood and silk; features information desk of teak, marble, and brass 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


When Andersen Corporation, 
Bayport, Minn., decided to expand 
its office facilities, it had two ob- 
jectives. The company wanted to: 
(1) Provide a modern, efficient of- 
fice building which would (2) 
serve as a showcase for its prod- 
ucts. Taking the assignment, a 
young architect, Brooks Cavin of 
St. Paul, designed a one-story ad- 
dition that is well planned, well 
liked by employees, and shows An- 
dersen’s Windowalls to the best 
advantage. 

Beyond the reception room pic- 
tured above there is an enclosed 
inner garden skylighted by a glass 
dome glazed with Mississippi 
polished wire glass in various 
sizes, all triangular shaped. An 
Andersen Windowall separates the 
reception room from this inner 
garden, and other company prod- 
ucts have been used throughout 
the new addition. 

Last year, Andersen turned out 
more than 2 million window units 
at its 13-acre plant which employs 
1,100 people. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company is the major sup- 
plier for this company that was 
founded in 1903 with 12 workers. 


elec- 


A Quarter-Million-Dollar 
tronic computer has been installed 
by Allstate Insurance Company, at 
its Skokie, Ill., home office. The 


machine will speed the preparation 
of complex reports. Work that 
formerly took days or weeks can 
now be finished in a matter of 
hours. Allstate’s computer is in the 
medium-size class, but it has a 
large-capacity magnetic “memory” 
drum and is extremely flexible, to 
handle a variety of work. 


First Prize of $75 in a Planned 
Lighting Competition was won by 
the Carter Electrical Construction 
Company for a lighting arrange- 
ment designed by William H. 
Young, for the remodeling of the 
First National Bank in McKees- 
port, Pa. The competition was 
sponsored by the Electric League 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Young’s design of the new 
lighting and Acusti-Luminus ceil- 
ing required neither completed 
plaster nor finishing work on the 
ceiling. Instead, all ductwork, wir- 
ing, and fixtures were left exposed 
for easy access. When this work 
was completed at the bank, the 
luminous ceiling strips were put 
into place on attractive hangers, 
and an even concentration of light 
was spread from the tubes on the 
other side of the ceiling. 

When a tube, or even a row of 
tubes, goes out of operation, the 
decrease in light cannot be noticed 
without a careful meter reading. 
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As a result, it is necessary to serv- 
ice the light tubes only periodically 

—~perhaps once a month. Servic- 
ing can be done when the ceiling 
strips are taken down for cleaning. 





Lebanon Steel Foundry's striking new 
building facade is lighted at night 


Colored Post Cards, picturing its 
new building and an aerial view of 
the plant, are being circulated by 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
Pa. The modern building of glass 
and brick is located in the heart of 
the famous Pennsylvania Dutch 
area. One of the outstanding archi- 
tectural features is the entrance 
that is glazed for the full two- 
story height with Solex glass. Be- 
tween the glass wall and the in- 
terior partition are stairs leading 
to the second floor of the air-con- 
ditioned building. Back of this 
stairwell is a large wall of 12- and 
6-inch PC Argust Pattern glass 
blocks. These blocks are laid with 
the small blocks surrounding the 
larger ones. 

President William H. Worrilow, 
one of the founders of the business 
in 1911, works in a corner office 
featuring two walls of windows 
with draw draperies, built-in cabi- 
nets beneath the windows, and a 
huge, leather-topped desk with a 
pull-out slide for visitors. 


Who's Superstitious? Not Tish- 
man Realty & Construction Co., 
Inc. Tishman just broke ground 
for a 13-story air-conditioned office 
building in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Despite this evident flaunting of 
the superstition that 13 is unlucky, 
the building will have enough un- 
usual features to make future 
tenants feet fortunate to be there. 

The 203,000-square-foot  struc- 
ture will provide “built-in” sun 
control by means of vertical alu- 
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louvers on the east and 
west sides, and horizontal alu- 
minum sunshades on the north 
and south sides. This arrangement 
will prevent the sun from heating 
up the large glass surfaces of the 
building without lessening the ex- 
posure to natural light. In addi- 
tion, the louvers and sunshades 
are expected to give the air-condi- 
tioning system greater effective- 
ness than it would otherwise have 
in a building with such a large 
glass area. 

Other conveniences will include 
a 5-level garage for 300 cars, with 
access from the lobby; 5 high- 
speed electronically controlled ele- 
vators; and a traveling platform at 
each story so that maintenance 
men can propel themselves around 
the building to clean the fixed win- 
dows, aluminum window frames 
sunshades, and louvers. A rigid all 
welded steel frame will eliminate 
the need for structural walls and 
permit the use of lightweight in- 
terior partitioning and _ exterior 
building “skin 

Colored porcelain enamel span 
drels below each window on the 
east and west sides will add to the 
beauty of the glass and aluminum 
facade. While the first floor will 
contain more than 20,000 square 
feet, the next 12 floors will be set 
back on all sides to provide a free- 
standing tower. Initial occupancy 
is set for December 1955 


minum 


Office Space for about 1,000 em 
ployees will be provided by the 
M. W. Kellogg Company on the 7 
floors it has rented in the new 19 
story Grand Central Building, now 
under construction at 711 Third 
Ave., New York City. The archite: 
tural firm chosen to plan, design 
and supervise the installation is 
Kenneth H. Ripnen Company, In« 
(Readers will recall the office plan 
ning and layout section Mr. Ripnen 
wrote in the December 1954 issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. ) 

Main emphasis will be placed on 
comfort, space conservation, flexi- 
bility, and efficiency, in the 215,000 
taken by Kellogg 
Space will also be made available 
for the parent company, Pullman 
Inc., and the related companies 
Pullman Standard Car Manufac 
turing Company and Trailmobile 
Incorporated 

Including among the special fea 
tures will be the coordination of 
modular fluorescent lighting, pe 
ripheral air conditioning, and un 
derfloor ducts for complete flexi 
bility for the movable partitions 
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Hand her a letter, 
a news clipping, 
any office 
record... 


She'll make 3 
photo-exact copies 
in | minute 


r 
THOUSANDS of companies are 
speeding routines with the complete- 
ly different Kodak Verifax Copier. 
Costs only $240... makes 3 copies 
of any record for less than 4¢ each. 
What it saves in one month often ex 
ceeds its cost. Let's consider the savings 
for you and your secretary alone 
You'll seldom have to dictate a let- 
ter which, for the most part, quotes 
one you have rect ived 
You'll never be short of copies at 
meetings 
You'll never have to wait for extra 
carbons to be typed or for your 
“only copy” to be returned 
[) You won't have to send your rec- 
ords out of the ofhice to bn copied 
Your secretary will save at least a 
half-hour in copying just one report. 
She won't have to proofread . . . 
Veritax copies are photo exact 
She'll double your savings on dicta- 
tion —won't have to take notes and then 
transcribe 
In short, the sav- 
mgs on your job 
and hers in one 
month should ex 
ceed the $240 cost 
of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier 


even « onside r 


without 


y 8 


ing « onipar- 
able savings 
of others in 
your office, 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 

only $240 
-—<— MAIL COUPON TODAY - 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers 
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F © quoted is subject to 
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Introduce Your Friends 
To American Basiness 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City 
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Sound Alikes 


I would like to make one correction 
in the transcript of my talk before 
the Management Forum of Chicago 
which was published in your June 
issue as “The Employee Who Drinks 
Too Much.” Changing the problem 
employee’s environment when it is 
impossible to change the individual 
is called the “millieu” therapy, rather 
than the “little” therapy. 


Dr, Ropert N. McMurry 
Senior Partner 

McMurry, Hamstra & Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


We regret the error in transcribing 
the tape recording of your talk, Dr. 
McMurry. Our transcriber is Swedish, 
and our editors figured a “little” 
therapy might go a long way. 


Kind Words 


I was not only pleased with your 
magazine, but frankly quite surprised 
that it contained so much pertinent 
information on an up-to-date basis. If 
the rest of the issues are as good as 
the one I just received, you will merit 
my continued subscription. 


Howarp S. LANGDON 

President 

Langdon Industrial Supply Company 
Chicago, Il. 


Where Credit Is Due... 


Anent “Tightening Controls With 
Less Paperwork” at Oneita Mills 
(April 1955), credit should be given 
to the able vice president of National 
Records Management Council, Mr. 
Arthur Barcan, for devising the 
Oneita system which has proved so 
successful. 


HerRBerT O. BRAYER 
Associate Editor 


Office Modernization 


While reading your May issue, I 
noted in “Letters From Readers” that 
you have a “Guide to Better Offices” 
(December 1954). As we are contem- 
plating a new building, there is a pos- 
sibility that I may get some good in- 
formation from this report, so I would 
appreciate your forwarding a copy to 
me. 

JeroMeE J, BLUMBERG 
Treasurer 

J & J Distributing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Study Hits Jackpot 


The work-simplification report 
covers very well some of the salient 


Lettow. FROM READERS 


points and problems of work-simpli- 
fication programs. With such a wide 
divergence of practices and ap- 
proaches among companies, it is diffi- 
cult to cover them in a concise re- 
port. You have accomplished this dif- 
ficult task very effectively, and I am 
sure that this report will be of much 
interest to the readers of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 


Harry L. ArRcHeY, JR. 

Secretary 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Brayer has certainly done an 
excellent job in presenting the work- 
simplification experience of the 300- 
odd companies that contributed to the 
study. There is no question but that 
management today, in general, is 
keenly interested in controlling and 
reducing operational costs through 
increased efficiency. I am looking for- 
ward to future articles you intend to 
publish on this subject. 


HERBERT MAYES 

Senior Methods Analyst 

Personnel Research Division 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America 

Newark, N. J. 


In my humble opinion, this article 
is full of red meat, and deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of every 
business executive who is interested 
in progress. 


CHARLES E. Love 
Executive Vice President 
Commercial Controls Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I read the report with great in- 
terest, and frankly I think it is one 
of the better reports presented by 
any publisher. 

It has been very gratifying to me 
to see the wonderful interest and the 
progressive ideas publishers have been 
presenting to their readers. A study 
on office work simplification is defi- 
nitely one of great interest to many 
people, and one that should do a great 
deal of good. 

JAMES P. MARINO 


American Dictating Machine Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 


Reprints of Articles 


Is the article, “Why American 
Firms Look to Europe for Basic 
Research” (Oct. 1954) available in 
reprint form? If so, what would be 
the cost of 80 copies? We wish to use 
them for distribution to members of 
the Industrial Research Conference 
sponsored by this university. Also, 
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may we have permission to duplicate 
the article ourselves in case we should 
decide to do so? 


Mrs. Nancy SELetTTI 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Our minimum reprint run is 100 
copies, which would cost you $14.50, 
plus postage. As to duplicating the 
article yourselves, we are always 
happy to have you reprint any article 
that isn’t copyrighted, with the usual 
credit line, of course. 


Pennyless Accounting 


Some time ago, I read in your 
magazine an extremely interesting 
article on even dollar accounting. 

I have been unable to locate the 
article in my files and therefore re- 
quest that you send me either a copy 
of this article or an additional copy 
of the magazine in which it appeared. 

I would also appreciate any further 
information which you might have 
on this subject. 


Jack M, SEITCHIK 
W. Seitchik and Sons Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are sending you tear sheets of 
the article on “Centsless Accounting,” 
which we hope you will find useful. 


Better Letters 


We receive and respond to many 
thousands of letters each month. Con- 
sequently, “How to Get Better 
Letters at Lower Cost,” by Marilyn 
French, in your recent issue was of 
great interest to us. 

Many of the facts which were em- 
phasized in the aforementioned article 
are in practice here. However, if 
possible, I would appreciate it if you 
could forward 12 copies of that arti- 
cle. Please advise me of the cost. 


Mary K. BARNETT 

Subscribers Service Correspondence 
Associated Hospital Service of N. Y. 
New York, New York 


We are mailing you all the tear 
sheets we have available of the article 
on better letters. 


Cutting Communications Cost 


The August 1954 issue of AMERICAN 
Business carried an article by R. R. 
Ewart titled, “Cutting Communi- 
cations Cost.” I routed the pages 
among several people here and, of 
course, never received them back. 
I wonder if reprints are available. 


E. Greir 

Office Manager 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


While we do not have reprints of 
that article, we could make them for 
you if you want a large quantity, as 
our minimum run for reprints is 100 
copies. 
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4 Billing Machines 


standard make; 2 late 
jd. 2 four years 


jition. Cost 
5 -7126. 


Electric, 
models two years © 
old. First class cone 
$3580 new. Call 


big story in a want ad— 


Four electric billing machines for sale... because the 


invoicing formerly done by four girls is being 


with an Ozalid machine! Saving 


How? Salesmen write their orders 


on translucent paper forms. Prices, 
extensions, directions, and terms are 
added. Ozalid copies serve as invoices, 
bills of lading, sales records, et 
Ozalid makes exact, clear copies of 
anything typed, written, printed or 
drawn on any translucent (lets light 
through) material — without negatives, 
stencil, messy developing. The copy is 
made in less than a minute, costs less 


than 2¢. 


Ozalid machine. 


And anybody can use an 


Ozalid gets rid of hand copying, 
retyping, transcribing or redrawing 


saves time spent on repetitive tasks 


done by one 


$700 a month! 


And makes quick copies of bulletins, 
reports, memos, letters, charts, etc. 
Ozalid-copied requisitions are used 
as purchase orders, vouchers, debit 
memos, rec eiving records often save 


discounts as well as time. 


Any office can save time, cut costs 
with Ozalid. For a demonstration, call 
any Ozalid distributor (see phone 
book). Or write 408 Ozaway, Johnson 
City, N. Y. In Canada, Hughes Owens 


Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


OZALID A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation... From 


Research to Reality 


OZALID 


BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, jastes 


low-priced ofice copying machine ; will make 


n hour, as wide as 9 for less than 


200 copies 
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Flemington. Flan. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Mr. Executive: | — Production? 

are you ©) Personnel? 
concerned ‘ ° 
with 0 Sales? 


control C) Inventory? 


You, too, can profit through the finer 
yet firmer executive control Kardex 
Visible gives. Kardex integrates and 
concentrates related facts for quick 
reference — it signals major items of 
information in convenient, bar chart 
form. You can see..,compare...ana- 
lyze...execute... all in seconds. 





Why not apply Kardex Visible Con- 
trol to your record-keeping problems, 
whether those listed above or others 
specific to your business? For any of 
its cost-saving applications, Kardex 
provides quick, effective Visible 
Control, “locked-in” with exclusive 
Kardlok Forms and Signals. Write 
Remington Rand, Room 1711, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Free Booklets: Production—X1268; Personnel—CR906; Sales—KD524; Inventory—K D375 
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\unnual Report 
1954 


Poor Stockholder Relations? 


Do stockholder relations have cash value? Why worry 


about the people who own the business? Can an annual 


report do the job? Is it costing more than it's worth? 


USINESS does so many things 

so well. Yet, most companies 
continue to miss the boat by not 
cultivating the readymade, recep- 
tive audience composed of the 
people who “own the business.”’ 
Dividend checks are the only uni- 
versally effective phase of stock- 
holder relations programs now in 
wide use. And even the dividend 
check is open to criticism. No 
stockholder ever thinks it’s large 
enough. 

In the great battle between our 
profit system and other systems, 
it is almost inconceivable that ad- 
vocates of free enterprise consist- 


ently, with few exceptions, ignore 


the 6.5 million individuals whx« 
own stock. Businessmen need to br 
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By L. F. Van Houten 


disabused of the idea that because 
a person owns common stock, he is 
enlisted in the Cause. The facts are 
otherwise. 

More than 75 per cent of stock 
holders have yearly incomes be 
low $10,000. This figure has no re- 
lation to the size of individual 
holdings. Will these people support 
free enterprise? Take the case of 
a large utility threatened with a 
takeover by a public agency. You'd 
think that the company’s stock- 
holders would support the com 
pany and cast their votes for free 
enterprise. But only by a slight 
margin and after extensive cultiva 
tion was a majority vote obtained 
among the stockholders, a major 
ity only slightly higher than that 


obtained from the general public. 
You can’t depend upon stock- 
holders unless you deserve it and 
tell them why. 

Are annual reports doing the 
job? Last year some 5,000 com- 
panies thought their reports were 
good enough to submit to Financial 
World’s Annual Report Survey. 
Only 1,728 were rated and quali- 
fied for the final judging in 100 in- 
dustry classifications. In the words 
of Weston Smith, F.W.’s execu- 
tive vice president and survey 
director, “This means that 3,272 
reports were considered as back- 
ward, inadequate, or misleading.” 

Logically says Mr. Smith, 
the annual report can be a cor- 
poration’s most effective forum for 
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developing the confidence of stock- 
holders, employees, customers, and 
the public. Yet, today, two-thirds 
of all American corporations are 
backward in their annual report- 
ing, as measured by the simplest 
standards for presenting adequate 
financial statistics and yearly re- 
views of the business.” 

Albert K, Chapman, president of 
Eastman Kodak Company, says of 
annual reports that no other single 
item of business literature must 
convey so much understanding of 
so many subjects to so many 
people as the annual corporate 
report. 

A logical question would seem to 
be, “Why should this load be 
placed on a single communications 
medium?” It isn’t good business to 
put so many eggs in one basket. 
It is time for business to take an- 
other look at the problem. 

The principal job of an annual 
report is to make a full and com- 
plete disclosure of a corporation’s 
financial position at the close of 
each fiscal year, along with re- 
ports on earnings, sales, and other 
information which will help stock- 
holders and others to evaluate the 
company and its operations. 

“Why not,” says one financial 
analyst, “an annual report with 
necessary financial information for 
financial institutions, the annual 
statement, and highlight pages 
containing comparative statements 
of the company operations? The 


chairman’s or president's message 
could cover the planning phase of 
operations and any other vital fac- 
tors. This would be a simple fac- 
tual report. 

“For the benefit of the great 
body of stockholders, during the 
year the company could issue may- 
be four newsletters or other types 
of publications covering its opera- 
tions, matters of moment, new 
products, and similar activities of 
the company.” 

To carry this expert's idea a step 
further, several issues of the com- 
pany publication (where there is 
one) could be planned for distribu- 
tion to stockholders as well as 
employees. 

As far as expense is concerned, 
if any company now putting out a 
good annual report were to figure 
the cost of the report in full (the 
time of company officers, depart- 
ment heads, and board members is 
probably the biggest item of ex- 
pense and is never figured), there 
would be no question but that 
present methods of reporting to 
stockholders would undergo a 
change, especially if any stock- 
holders found out the cost of the 
report. 

Of course, such companies as 
General Mills, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, The Texas Com- 
pany, and many other large cor- 
porations augment annual reports 
with considerable other informa- 


Here's the scene at the 63rd annual meeting of General Electric, with more 
than 3,000 share owners present. Some companies also use closed-circuit TV 
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tion sent directly to stockholders. 
Quarterly reporting has been on 
the increase for several years. 
Stockholders like it. So do financial 
institutions. 

In addition, some companies are 
increasing stockholder mailings. 
Samples or information about new 
products are sent regularly. For 
instance, General Mills Horizons, a 
stockholder publication, recently 
included a coupon good for a free 
sample of Betty Crocker Marble 
Cake Mix. This provided a check 
on readership of the publication, 
as well as an introduction of the 
product. 

You shouldn’t make a sales bro- 
chure out of an annual report, but 
you can do many jobs with other 
types of publications. Why should 
you try? You know as well as any- 
body that the great bulk of stock- 
holders have about as much in- 
fluence on the selection of a board 
of directors as a rainstorm has on 
the Amazon Valley. And you know, 
as Economist O. W. Knauth says, 
“The degree of success that man- 
agement must produce to remain 
in office is surprisingly small.” 

But, it is still vital to maintain 
stockholder confidence in the man- 
agement and the activities of the 
company. Percentagewise, there 
won't be many proxy fights among 
United States corporations in any 
one year. And a good 90 per cent 
of the companies that do have this 
costly and upsetting experience 
will also be companies which failed 
to maintain their stockholder rela- 
tions with some effort over and 
above the dividend check and the 
annual report. 

There are other and more uni- 
versal reasons for keeping the con- 
fidence of stockholders. For in- 
stance, the company may wish to 
retain a portion of the profits to 
put back into the business. This 
doesn’t particularly please any 
stockholder who has put his money 
into the company in anticipation of 
dividends. And in this day when 
large amounts of stock are held by 
women, employees, and the aver- 
age man in the street, misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction with 
such a move would not be unusual 
—unless the stockholder is pre- 
pared for it through application of 
public relations techniques. Some 
large companies have done this so 
well that a majority of stock- 
holders have come to expect the 
plowback of profits each year. It’s 
a sign of good management to 
them. Of course, there are the 
usual investors who couldn't be 
pleased unless they received the 
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full share of their net profits and 
to hell with building the business. 

Stockholder support is often de- 
sired in various endeavors of the 
company. An instance is found in 
the experience of a small company 
requesting a building permit for 
expansion. There was some resist- 
ance. The hearing was adjourned 
until the secretary of the company 
had an opportunity to go through 
the stockholder records and locate 
stockholders living in the neigh- 
borhood of the company. 

At the next hearing, there was 
a crowd of stockholders present 
enough to impress the city com- 
missioners of their importance. 

Would these stockholders have 
turned out to help the company 
unless they had been conditioned 
by the quarterly letter from the 
president, which kept them in 
touch with what was going on in 
the company? Probably not, but 
as it turned out, the letters and a 
friendly annual meeting to which 
the invitations were sincere did 
the trick in a time of need. And 
one of the best ways to make a 
good friend is to ask him to help 
you, especially when it’s easy. 

On a larger scale, many gas and 
electric utilities have been able to 
enlist their stockholder publics in 
the fight against Government and 
municipal ownership projects. 
Stockholders are effective ambas- 
sadors of private enterprise—-when 
they are informed. Today, stock- 
holders are to be found in almost 
every social class. In Washington 
State, during a statewide referen- 
dum to repeal an act of the legis- 
lature which would have doomed 
private power in the State, an ex- 
ecutive of one of the utilities con- 
cerned got quite a jolt one eve- 
ning. His wife and he returned 
from an evening out and the baby- 
sitter, an elderly woman, asked 
him as he paid her, “What's this 
Referendum 25 fuss all about? I 
own some stock in the company. 
Will this thing affect it?” 

“It certainly will,” spluttered 
the executive, explaining the major 
features of the problem. 

“T just wondered. Quite a few of 
my friends own stock, too, I'll be 
giad to tell them and the other 
people I know.” 

Further investigation revealed 
that the babysitter was a sizable 
stockholder who “just liked baby- 
sitting better than clipping cou- 
pons.” Immediate action was taken 
to inform all stockholders, as 
stockholders, and ask for their 
cooperation at the polls and in 
informing friends and neighbors. 
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Neither striped pants nor silk hat adorns General Electric Company's 300,000th 
stockholder, William K. Roesch, at the scales, in his co-owned meat market 


They were a most effective group 

As a result of this experience 
the utility is fully sold on keep 
ing stockholders as real members 
of the company family, rather 
than as a group to which lipserv- 
ice and little more is paid. 

Executives can no doubt think 
of many more reasons why stock 
holder confidence in the company 
should be maintained. What is an 
other basic reason for exerting 
your public relations efforts on the 
stockholder? 

GAINING INVESTOR INTEREST 
Every company has a stake in the 
business of maintaining not only 
the interest of present stock 
holders, but that of prospective in- 
vestors—-people who support pri- 
vate enterprise with their money. 
Peter F. Hurst, president of Aero- 
quip Corporation, a small and rela- 
tively young company, has had an 
active stockholder relations pro 
gram since 1951. 

In 1950, Aeroquip made a stock 
offering, and shares went at $4 a 
share, with an underwriter’s com- 
mission of 13.75 per cent. In 1952, 
after a year of stockholder rela- 
tions work, shares went at $7, and 
the underwriting commission was 
only 10 per cent. Stock distribution 
was nationwide. 

“The minimum market reaction 
of a security to a positive influence 
is one-eighth point or 12% cents a 
share,” Mr. Hurst pointed out. 
“Multiply this by the number of 


shares outstanding, and you have 
a practical gauge with which to 
evaluate the benefits of a financial 
public relations program against 
its cost.” 

In any management activity the 
first requirement for success is a 
well-defined set of objectives, In 
financial public relations the ob- 
jectives to be considered are gain- 
ing a fair and accurate appraisal 
of the company’s securities, widen- 
ing the market for securities, 
speeding stock and security sales 
without weakening the market, 
improved relations with banks and 
lending organizations, better trade 
and customer relations, and the 
maintenance of stockholder con- 
fidence and support. 

In some cases, depending on the 
products or services offered by the 
company, there may be a field for 
making customers and boosters 
out of stockholders. And, as has 
been previously pointed out, gain- 
ing the support and understanding 
of stockholders can be a vital fac- 
tor in avoiding or defeating un- 
favorable legislation, or in the en- 
acting of favorable legislation. 

Another objective always to be 
kept in mind is the squelching of 
rumors about the company. 
Prompt information is necessary 
to maintain confidence as well as 
avoid unfavorable marketing con- 
ditions. This year, Marquardt 
Aircraft Company, for instance, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What should management 
do when it believes that 
improved medical 

and health service will 
reduce absenteeism, 
improve worker health, 

cut insurance and sick- 
leave expense? It's a case 
of spending money to 
make money, and improve 
employee relations as well. 
Corn Products isn't 

only following a trend. It's 
up among the leaders 


ANAGEMENT’S growing in- 

terest in expanded medical 
programs and employee health edu- 
cation is mirrored in Corn Products 
Refining Company’s long-range 
health program now being carried 
on at its four plants. 

Everything needed for emer- 
gency first-aid treatment is con- 
tained in its newly expanded 
medical facilities at Argo, Ill, and 
North Kansas City, Mo, 

Housed in a building designed to 
provide the utmost in medical care, 
including a clinical laboratory and 
X-ray facilities, the Argo medical 
department opened its doors early 
in January. The North Kansas City 
department opened in April. 


A Corn Products nurse removes a splinter from a Pekin employee's hand 


Tile walls add to cheerful appearance and sanitation in first-aid room 


Hou 


Like their sister structures at 
Pekin, Illinois, and Corpus Christi, 
Texas, these modern facilities’ pri- 
mary function is the treatment of 
minor cuts and burns, But the com- 
pany feels that their greatest even- 
tual contribution may be helping 
the employee to safeguard his own 
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health through careful diagnosis 
and referral. 

Periodic health examinations, al- 
ready given at the North Kansas 
City plant, are in the planning 
stage at Argo; and company of- 
ficials are considering them at 
Pekin and Corpus Christi. Manage- 
ment feels these examinations will 
reveal hidden illnesses to employees 
so that they can get followup care 
from their own physicians while 
any latent illness is in the early 
and often more easily controlled 
stage. Moreover, skilled medical 
staffs offer a health counseling and 
educational service to those on the 
Corn Products payroll. 

Annual health exams, given to 
all CPR executives, help protect 
the company’s investment in its 
leaders, 

The first step in any well-func- 
tioning medical education program 
is to gain the confidence and re- 
spect of people who will seek its 
help. Such confidence exists in Corn 
Products’ four plants. Argo work- 
ers pay about 35,000 visits to thei: 


Dr. Paul Rush, Argo medical director, 
consults with two registered nurses 











Corpus Christi plant employee feels 





nurse removes a foreign body from his eye 





more comfortable after a company 


Lost time is greatly reduced 


Medical Program 


plant medical department in an 
average year. There are 3,300 Corn 
Products workers in this plant and 
in the company’s nearby research 
division. Pekin’s 1,350 workers 
make 12,000 such visits; 8,000 
visits are made at North Kansas 
City by its 750 workers; and 6,100 
visits at Corpus Christi, with a 
payroll of 425. 

The large number of calls in pro- 
portion to plant population is in- 
dicative of company’s preventive 
medicine philosophy—treating a 
minor cold or injury before it be- 
comes major, thus striking at the 
root of one cause of absenteeism 
before it has a chance to develop, 
and saving the employee costly 
medical treatment at a later date. 

That Corn Products regards the 
health of its employees as one of 
its greatest assets is shown by the 
size of its medical staff. The Argo 
plant has a doctor (Dr. P. W. 
Rush) who is also the medical 
director, a part-time physician, six 
registered nurses, and a laboratory 
technician. Pekin has two nurses 











Leg injuries are treated on one side 
of divider; head and hand on other 





doctor (Dr 
North Kansas 


and one part-time 
Robert Dunlevy) 

City has a doctor on a per-case 
basis (Dr. I. C. Fowler); and Cor 
pus Christi, one nurse and a part 


time doctor (Dr. B. B. Grossman) 


All of these Corn Products doctors 
have offices close to the plants and 
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are on 24-hour call in case of 
emergency. 

The medical departments do not 
represent the whole team ready to 
serve a Corn Products worker in- 
jured on the job. If a plant medical 
director feels that consultation is 
needed, he'll call in a specialist 
a plastic surgeon, oculist, or what- 
ever the case may call for. 

The medical record system de- 
veloped at the Argo plant is so out- 
standing that today it is being 
taught to nursing students at 
Chicago's Loyola University. When 
a Corn Products worker comes into 
the plant's medical department for 
help, his complaint and later his 
treatment are recorded on a 
printed form and pasted into a 
manila folder under his clock num- 
ber and name. The doctor can see 
at a glance just what has been 
causing the man trouble over a 
period of months—some of the 
complaints, no doubt, have long 
since been forgotten by the pa- 
tient himself. 

There is a definite and direct 
cost-cutting angle to the medical 
program, Sickness and accident in- 
surance benefits—the costs of 
which are borne by the company 
assure the hourly employee that he 
will receive pay while sick. This 
policy pays two-thirds of the regu- 
lar paycheck, up to a maximum of 
$45 a week. It covers a maximum 
of 26 weeks. A group life insurance 
policy—for which the company 
pays three-fourths of the premium 
and the employee the other fourth 

gives the sick man further peace 
of mind. For the salaried employee, 


(Continued on page 32) 











George L. McCarthy started it 


HERE’S nothing new about 

microfilm. But every day it finds 
more business applications as a 
spacesaver, a protection device, or 
for convenience. It may be work- 
ing to aid a business or to protect 
a customer, Take yourself as an ex- 


You're in the Pictures 


By Don Wharton 


(Copyright, 1955, by Don Wharton) 


ample. How much of your life is on 
film? 

Most banks today make a micro- 
film copy of every check you draw. 
Your department store bills, includ- 
ing each sales slip, are micro- 
filmed. So are your property titles, 


Using microfilm in photographic charge-out eliminates rubber stamping, 
writing on cards, and reduces errors at Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
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income tax returns, birth certifi- 
cate, Social Security record, census 
listing, insurance policies. When- 
ever you redeem a U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond, it’s microfilmed; then 
the bond is destroyed. If you are 
hospitalized, your case history is 
probably microfilmed. So is your 
registration at some hotels. Many 
libraries microfilm your card when 
you borrow a book. New equip- 
ment, now being marketed, enables 
supermarkets to photograph the 
customer’s face _ simultaneously 
with his check and identification. 

All this has come about in the 
past 3 decades. And, surprisingly, 
microfilm was not originated in a 
huge research organization or even 
by: a brilliant scientist working 
alone, but by an underpaid bank 
clerk. George L. McCarthy, who 
grew up on the sidewalks of New 
York, never went to high school. 
His father died when he was 3; he 
went through grammar school, and 
at 14 got an office job at $15 a 
month. Daily he walked over 80 
blocks to and from work to save 
two 5-cent carfares; often worked 
after hours to get 25 cents for sup- 
per money. 

These Alger-boy details are sig- 
nificant because it was the need 
for money that turned George 
McCarthy into an inventor. At 18 
he became a $20-a-week clerk at 
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the Empire Trust Co. Soon he was 
married, had a family, more re- 
sponsibilities, bigger bills. Trying 
to figure out ways to earn extra 
dollars, Mr. McCarthy invented a 
card game that didn’t catch on, 
then a horse-racing game which 
also flopped. 

In 1923, his imagination was 
stirred by an incident at the bank. 
A large depositor claimed his ac- 
count was charged with a $300 
check he’d never drawn, and since 
a depositor’s canceled checks were 
returned to him with his monthly 
statement, the bank retained no 
proof of payment. It made good 
the $300. 

Mr. McCarthy knew that this 
payoff wasn’t the first made by 
Empire Trust or other banks. 
Sometimes the depositor was right, 
sometimes he was simply a 
schemer who cashed a check, de- 
stroyed it, and demanded a refund. 
So at 36, Mr. McCarthy set out to 
try to invent a check-photograph- 
ing machine. 

He knew nothing about photog- 
raphy, had never studied me- 
chanics, had no experience with 
machines. But he had a basement 
in his suburban home, an indomi- 
table will, and a wife wiiling to 
forgo a car and vacation trips so 
he could buy equipment. For a 
year he poured his funds and spare 
time into the idea—and got no- 
where. 

Then one night in 1924, while at 
the movies with his family, he saw 
a slow-motion film of a pitcher 
throwing a baseball. In a flash the 
notion came to him of photograph- 
ing checks in motion. He went to 
the Famous Players-Lasky studio 
in Long Island to talk it over with 
experts. They said his idea was im- 
practicable. 

Determined, however, to switch 
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Caterpillar Tractor's installation combines microfilming 
with a marginal punched-card system for high efficiency 


from still photography to a motion 
picture camera, Mr. McCarthy 
teamed up with a manufacturer of 
envelope machines. He and the 
firm’s chief engineer, Abraham 
Novick, sketched and constructed 
an apparatus with a check-con- 
veying belt synchronized with a 
camera. In March 1925, they ap 
plied for a patent. 

While the machine would photo- 
graph checks quickly and inexpen- 
sively, it was huge, crude, and 
noisy. When the bank experi- 
mented with it, everyone who saw 
it laughed. Moreover, it wouldn't 
properly photograph signatures in 


light blue ink or checks made 


of green or blue paper. Mr 
McCarthy’s partner got impatient 
and refused to put in more money. 

But he wouldn't give up. He 
bought out his partner, set up a 
company, and began going from 


R. H. Macy Company owns both large and small micro- 
film units, used for confidential documents and records 









bank to bank in his spare time, 
seeking orders for his “Checko- 
graph.” Progress was slow. So 
George McCarthy, always a 
gambler, decided on a big splurge 
at the 1926 American Bankers As- 
sociation convention in Los An- 
geles. He printed folders, issued 
invitations, reserved display space, 
and dispatched his piano-sized ma- 
chine there by express. He demon- 
strated it to hundreds of bankers 
but they were not interested, 
However, one person who saw 
the Checkograph was impressed 
a west coast representative of the 
Eastman Kodak firm. He wired 
headquarters, and Mr. McCarthy 
was summoned to Rochester. East- 
man Kodak wanted to buy him out, 
But Mr. McCarthy, an amateur at 
inventing, was a professional at 
bargaining. Soon he had George 
Eastman’'s right-hand man coming 





Some 845,000 parcels of real estate are being recorded on microfilm at Hall of 


Records, City of New York, to protect property owners in case of atom bomb 
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Banks save thousands of dollars annually by eliminating 
need to trace lost transit letters. Paper copies are sent 


down to New York to confer with 
him. By March 1927, Mr. McCarthy 
had a contract which gave him 
$49,284.66 in cash, a 10 per cent 
royalty on all sales and leases of 
machines, extra royalties on all 
film for such machines, and a job 
at about 5 times his bank salary. 

Eastman engineers quickly 
junked the Checkograph, produced 
a streamlined machine called the 
Recordak, and began devising more 
sensitive film to solve the prob- 
lem of reproducing pale inks and 
dark paper. In May 1928, a Re- 
cordak was installed in George 
McCarthy's old bank-—the first es- 
tablishment to use the new ma- 
chine. By 1933, some 700 machines 
were operating in 244 cities and 
towns in 24 states. Mr. McCarthy 
had become president of Recordak 
and was collecting royalties of 
$30,000 a year. 

But his troubles were not over. 

Raymond Hessert, a young sales- 
man of perforating machinery, had 
brought out a microfilming unit 
with important new features—-par- 
ticularly the simultaneous photo- 
graphing of both sides of a check. 
Mr. McCarthy's firm sued—and 
lost. The court held his main 
patent claims invalid, dismissed 
the suit, and demolished Recordak’s 
monopoly. 

The trial revealed that two 
Chicagoans had patented a check- 
photographing apparatus before 
Mr. McCarthy was out of knee 
pants, Their invention came to 
nothing because banks weren't 
ready for it in 1899. They weren't 
ready for it when Mr. McCarthy 
came along either, but his sales- 
manship plus Eastman’'s engineer- 
ing and financing changed bankers’ 
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minds and made him the commer- 
cial father of microfilming. 

His machines were only 10 years 
old when the pre-Munich crisis 
brought them a huge assignment: 
Microfilming the 100 million rec- 
ords of the Bank of England. 
Crews worked day and night put- 
ting the records on film, which was 
stored underground in Wales. 
Other English banks followed suit, 
and by the time Hitler pounced on 
Poland's banks, government offices 
and businesses on the Continent 
were microfilming their records. 

In the United States, the big 
boom in filming for record protec- 
tion came after September 1949, 
following the news that the Soviets 
had exploded an atomic bomb. In 
1951, 75 per cent of large United 
States firms were developing rec- 
ord protection programs. One com- 
pany was created solely to rent 
space to firms that wanted record 
storage. In an abandoned iron mine 
124 miles north of New York City, 
protected by 200 feet of solid rock 
and a vault door heavier than Fort 
Knox’, it constructed 90 concrete- 
and-steel air-conditioned storage 
rooms. Some 150 firms now store 
35,000 rolls of microfilm in Iron 
Mountain—the equivalent of about 
200 million average-size business 
documents. 

Microfilming’s biggest war job 
was the V-mail. The British started 
it in 1941 to save cargo space on 
troop mail to Egypt—150,000 
microfilm letters could be put in 
one mailbag. After VJ-day it was 
estimated that the Allies had de- 
livered 1.5 billion V-mail letters. 

Our Navy used the McCarthy 
machine after Pearl Harbor to 
speed the repair of damaged battle- 


The 29,000 checks in pile can be stored on 100-foot roll 
with endorsements, front and back of checks, side by side 


ships. Microfilmed plans of all war- 
ships in the Pacific were sent to 
Pearl Harbor, then flown as needed 
to repair ships and advance repair 
bases. In one case, a submarine un- 
able to proceed to base was saved 
when microfilm plans were flown 
to her to aid repairs at sea. Later, 
each sub was provided with micro- 
films of its own plans and a porta- 
ble projector. This way the plans 
took less than 3 cubic feet of space. 
Blueprints, which would have re- 
quired 700 cubic feet of space, were 
out of the question. 

Aircraft carriers were provided 
with microfilmed plans of what- 
ever types of planes were aboard. 
After being hit by 25 enemy shells 
in the battle of Leyte Gulf, the 
escort carrier Kalinin Bay headed 
for Terminal Island, Calif. Her 
plans on film were rushed to the 
shipyard while photos of her battle 
damage were being flown from the 
carrier at sea. The shipyard at once 
began fabrication of damaged por- 
tions, and saved 25 per cent of the 
time the carrier would have been 
tied up for repairs. 

The largest microfilming opera- 
tion is conducted by the Social Se- 
curity Administration in a former 
warehouse in Baltimore. It has pro- 
duced half a million rolls of micro- 
film to maintain up-to-date records 
of 114 million persons. Without 
microfilm, the Social Security files 
would by now be unmanageable 
230 million figures must be credited 
to the right persons each year; 3 
million lost and worn cards dupli- 
cated; nearly a million inquirers 
told what earnings have been 
credited to them. Microfilming en- 
ables Social Security to answer 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Experience of 300 Companies 
With Work Simplification 


An AMERICAN BUSINESS Study 
Conducted by Herbert O. Brayer 


Part Two 


T is surprising what may be Communications Programs 
found when office people are 

stimulated to look for better ways 1. Where do simplification ideas 
to do their jobs,” points out A. A. come from? More than 65 per cent 
Hillner, secretary of Sligo, Inc. of the companies covered by this 
So great have been the employee- survey reported that their em 
developed cost-cutting results that ployees—rather than the office 
management, observing them, work-simplification staff members 
asks, “Where have you been for the came up with over half of the 
past 20 years?” work-simplification ideas which 





WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


‘Every record and report should be carefully examined 
as to the actual cash value of each of its elements. Be- 
fore something is reported to higher authority, it should 
pass one of two tests: It should inform someone whether 
his orders have been carried out, and how well this has 
been done; or, it should tell him of a situation about 
which he should make a decision.''—B. E. Wynne, con- 


troller, Western Maryland Railway Co 


“Lipton has made efforts to reduce and simplify the 
present reports prepared by manual and mechanical 
means. As part of its regular work-simplification pro- 
gram, reports are analyzed each time the report form 
is reordered. Individuals working on records and re- 
ports are encouraged and trained to suggest simplifi- 
cations of those reports. Top management participates 
in discussion sessions to simplify their record and re- 
port requirements.''—Roy E. Clark, procedures analyst, 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
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are now part of their regular pro- 
grams, This is, of course, the ob- 
jective of every worthwhile office 
work-simplification program for, 
as Mr. Hillner points out, “It is 
most important of all to have your 
own employees join in that re- 
search—-in fact get them to feel 
that the ‘discovery’ of work-sim- 
plification steps and projects is 
theirs. They'll love it.”’ 

If the office employee can be sold 
on his or her job to the extent of 
seeking quicker, more satisfactory 
methods of doing each task, job 
satisfaction will result in higher 
productivity, better morale, and a 
degree of efficiency not otherwise 
attainable 

By using trained systems super- 
visors and the office executives 
directly concerned, some 80 per 
cent of companies now engaging in 
office work simplification conduct 
regular weekly (30 per cent), bi- 
monthly (10 per cent), or month- 
ly (60 per cent), employee meet- 
ings to discuss projects, review 
over-all progress and individual 
reports, These meetings are con- 
ducted by the office manager (30 
per cent); systems and procedures 
or office work-simplification direc- 
tor (55 per cent); company secre- 
tary, controller (or assistant), au- 
ditor, or treasurer (15 per cent). 

The greatest results are obtained 
in those organizations having reg- 
ularly scheduled meetings where 
members of top management take 
both an active interest and partici 
pate. Additionally, where work 
simplification is considered a regu- 
larly reportable of fice function, 
with each department and section 
expected to show actual efficiency 
or dollars-and-cents results, initia- 
tive, and pride of accomplishment 
may be measured and evaluated, A 
good example is found in the fol- 
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. Greater 
problems. 
. Standardized file systems. 


posal schedules. 


necks. 





Results of Forms Control Projects 


. Establishment of standardized retention patterns. 

. Simplification of forms design and flow. 

. Forms control—initiation, flow, and use. 

. Elimination of waste in printing of forms. 

. Personnel training in preparation and use of forms. 


employee and management awareness 


8. Establishment of realistic time- and labor-saving storage and dis- 


9. Creation of work-measurement yardsticks to evaluate office work. 


. Labor-management cooperation in relieving costly paperwork bottle- 


of paperwork 








lowing employee report from Lip- 
ton’s auditing section: 

“A worksheet has been devised 
which makes it easier to isolate 
and identify differences between 
finished stock control records and 
the general ledger. Maintenance of 
the worksheet requires some addi- 
tional clerical time, but consider- 
able time can be saved at the end 
of the month in trying to reconcile 
differences, The keeping of this 





Gains From 0. W. S. Programs 


(In order of importance) 


. Increased efficiency. 
2. Dollar savings. 


3. Increased service to cus- 
tomers. 


. Increased teamwork and 
employee morale. 


. More services to manage- 
ment, 


. Personnel reduction. 
. Increased production. 
. Time saved. 


. Trained executive, super- 
visory, and staff personnel. 


. Improvement in intra- and 
inter-company communica- 
tions. 











worksheet has considerably re- 
duced the volume of differences. 
While a definite dollar value for 
the time saved cannot be esti- 
mated, it is significant to note that 
differences are now down to a very 
small fraction of 1 per cent for the 
stock handled.” 

Management reports clearly in- 
dicate that the most successful 
work-simplification meetings are 
those which combine instruction, 
discussion, and actual case studies 
of problem areas in which the em- 
ployees directly concerned are 
urged to speak up and offer their 
solutions. On the supervisory level, 
however, seminar or round-table 
meetings are the most productive 
when each participant is active 
in considering and solving all 
work-simplification problems, even 
though some problems do not 
directly concern his section. 

2. What aids are used at O. W.S. 
training sessions? According to 
Toni Company’s William Powell 
and Chas, M, Stuart of Carrier 
Corporation (whose opinions were 
echoed by some 85 per cent of the 
experts reporting), the most effec- 
tive training aids used in connec- 
tion with regularly scheduled office 
work-simplification meetings are, 
in order of importance: 


. manuals 
. flow charts 
3. motion pictures 
. sound-slidefilms (and slides) 
. flannel and block boards 
. pegboards 
. templates 


Other than company-produced 
films and sound-slides (such as the 
set of seven office work-simplifica- 
tion films prepared by Westing- 
house), some of the films reported 
as being the most helpful were: 


1. “Productivity, The Key to 
Plenty” (20th Century Fund) 

2. “How to Make a Flow Process 
Chart” (U. S. Army) 

3. “The Easier Way” (General 
Motors) 

. “The Questing Mind” 
(General Motors) 

. “The Inner Man Steps Out” 
(General Electric) 

6. “By Jupiter’ (Marshall Field 
& Company) 


3. What constitutes a workable 
meeting setup? Experts almost 
universally warn of the danger in 
letting either the employee or the 
supervisory sessions bog down in 
a morass of inconsequential or 
immaterial details. They suggest a 
program which: 

a. Locates among the staff and 
general employees those best able, 
by temperament and interest, to 
get the most from office work-sim- 
plification training. 

b. Keeps groups to workable size 

-12 to 15 persons. 

c. Selects specific problem areas 
which can be handled on the em- 
ployee-supervisory level, freeing 
professional systems people and 
management to make important, 
over-all decisions relating to office 
work simplification. 

d. After detailed training in 
analyzing the problem involved, 
undertakes the actual charting of 
workflow—-simplifying, combining, 
and revising so as to produce the 
most effective system. 

“Remember,”’ comments Edward 
A. Pagni, director of machine ac- 
counting for Johnson & Johnson, 
“ideas which make one job better 
often can be applied to other jobs 
in both office and plant. Simple, il- 
lustrative, and diagrammatic tech- 
niques—used not only for basic in- 
struction but also for developing 
actual problem solutions—provide 
the ever-ready keys to the most 
troublesome paperwork locks in 
any system,” he adds. “Work bet- 
ter, not harder” should be the 
basic philosophy of all office work- 
simplification programs, according 
to Ed Becker, vice president of 
Statistical Tabulating Company. 

4. How incentives get employee 
cooperation and enthusiasm for 
simplification projects. Initiative 
and enthusiasm is the result of 
making the employee, as well as 
the supervisor, feel he is part of 
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the office work-simplification 
scheme, according to Roy Clark of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. At the out- 
set, it is necessary not only to 
educate and get the active support 
of management, but to convince 
employees that office work simpli- 
fication is not designed to eliminate 
jobs, to increase or “speed up” 
workloads, or to place them on a 
machinery level productionwise. 

Some form of incentive is of- 
fered office employees in about 40 
per cent of the companies covered 
by this survey. Cash payments for 
office work-simplification ideas put 
into action, production bonus plans, 
and incentive and wage-scale in- 
creases are as effective in offices 
as in plants, according to Chas. W. 
Faulkner of Spiegel, Inc., where a 
large volume of routine paperwork 
has been highly simplified and 
systematized. 

Cash incentive plans have been 
effectively used, this survey indi- 
cates. Such incentives vary widely 
in amounts, but in most instances 
are substantial enough to be at- 
tractive to the average office 
employee. 


Outside Assistance 


1. What is the role of the con- 
sultant in O.W.8. programs? 
Since the end of World War II 
and probably as a result of the 
tremendous problems resulting 
from the widespread industrial ex- 
pansion as well as systems inno- 
vations during that _ struggle 
there has been an astounding 
growth in the number of con- 
sultants in the office work-simpli- 
fication field. Almost every state 
has from one to several dozen in- 
dividuals and firms directly en- 
gaged in studying office operations, 
in redesigning office systems, and 
installing new methods. 

What has been the most effec- 
tive role of the consultants? Two 
major answers to that question 
are indicated by this survey: (1) 
Individual consultants have done 
excellent work in companies where 
management had a real desire to 
do something about office work 
simplification—‘firing up” em- 
ployee enthusiasm and_ interest 
through a short series (varying 
from 2 days to 3 weeks) of lec- 
tures, speeches, and seminars. 
These were promptly followed by 
company programs directed by 
trained company systems or meth- 
ods men, or other management 
personnel. (2) Consulting firms 
have quietly entered the field, 
made detailed basic studies of of- 
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fice operations in a number of 
medium-sized and large firms, de- 
veloped and presented specific pro- 
grams of office work simplification, 
and then either turned them over 
to company supervisors or, on con- 
tract, put the approved program 
into operation. 

How successful are such con- 
sulting programs? Answers vary 
widely. The frequently used “pep 
talk” consultants have temporary 
effect, but it appears their long- 
range effectiveness is limited by 
circumstances over which they 


have little control. Where man- 
agement has quickly followed up 
with well-planned and supervised 
office work-simplification programs 
tailored to specific needs of the 
company, programs initiated by 
competent consultants have been 
quite successful. 

Programs developed by the 
larger consulting firms, though 
initially costly, have been very 
successful, Largely management 
engineers or accounting specialists, 
a number of such companies have 

(Continued on page 28) 





‘ype of Company 


Steel products, manufacturing 
and distributing 


Book publishers 

Insuran et ompanies 

Air conditioning manufacturers 
Petroleum refiners and distributors 
Radio-TV manufacturers 
Engineering companies 
Controls manufacturers 
Machinery manufacturers 
Beverage importers-distributors 
Aircraft engine manufacturers 
Automobile manufacturers 
Machine tool manufacturers 
State finance department 
Rubber products manufacturers 
Management consultants 


Mail-order companies 


*Small 
tT Medium 


** Large 


Less than 500 employees 
500-1 ,000 employees 
1000-30000 employees 





Annual Cost of Work-Simplification 
Programs 


Electrical appliance manufacturers) $ 8,000 


** 


Small* Vediumt | Large 


$ 25.000 $ 16,000 


000 125,000 
7,000 000 
7,000 28,000 75,000 

000 35,000 

000 55,000 
000 100,000 
5.000 28,000 

000 30,000 

2 000 55.000 110,000 
5,000 

62,500 

28,000 
2 000 90 000 
100.000 

2 000 70,000 

000 


25,000 55,000 














Your Letters 


Off to a Fast 


HE first five lines in a business 

letter make it or break it. 
When we sit down to dictate, we 
assume that because what we have 
to say is important or interesting 
to us, it will be interesting and im- 
portant to the person to whom we 
are writing. Actually, that letter 
will be in competition with a hun- 
dred other letters for the recipi- 
ent’s attention. 

That situation was not always so, 
but, as figures show, in the last 5 
years, the mail delivered to the 
average business establishment has 
more than doubled. Today, getting 
through the morning mail is a 
chore businessmen want to put be- 
hind them quickly. Executives 
have developed the habit of “siz- 
ing up” a letter and deciding 
whether to read it or toss it aside, 
according to what they read in the 
opening lines. 

It is in the first few lines of 
your letters that the person to 
whom you are writing meets you. 
It is there the “climate” in which 
your letter will be considered is 
established, If you touch a live 
nerve, if you create the feeling 
that you are writing about a mat- 
ter of importance to the reader, 
you will be on your way. 

Unfortunately, most of the let- 
ters that come to our desks these 
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days are slow starters. Many let- 
ters take too long to get off the 
ground, By the time the reader 
gets through the first two para- 
graphs, he concludes he is much 
too busy to read any further, and 
he either marks the letter for the 
attention of an assistant or tosses 
it into the wastepaper basket. 
Either way you lose. 

There is an old rule in the news- 
rooms of most newspapers that a 
news story must begin with a 
statement of what happened, 
quickly cite the unusual circum- 
stances, and state where it oc- 
curred, If a man has been mur- 
dered, the reporter sent to cover 
the story wouldn’t start with an 
account of the victim’s life in high 
school, He wouldn’t expect you to 
read a column of words to find out 
what happened. He would, if he 
knew his job, begin by telling you 
that last night John Doe, a wealthy 
Nob Hill banker, was hit over the 
head with a poker and killed in 
his bed by an _ unidentified as- 
sailant. Then he would tell the 
story. 

In that way the reporter knows 
he will hold your attention even 
though there may be a hundred 
other stories in the same edition 
competing for your interest. He 
knows that the chances are one in 


Start 


Do your letters get the 
old heave-ho because 
they drag their feet in 
the opening sentence? 
Are they passed on to 
subordinates when you 
meant them for the top 
man? Take some tips 


from a letter expert 


By 
Cameron McPherson 


four that the reader will not read 
what he has written—unless he 
arouses interest by that opening 
paragraph. So he doesn’t fool 
around. He comes to the point 
quickly. So should a business let- 
ter, and for the same reasons. 

Some years ago, I had a job with 
a manufacturer of duplicating ma- 
chines, assisting buyers of his 
equipment to use it in expanding 
their mail-order sales. This cus- 
tomer service was a “plus” offered 
by the manufacturer for the sales- 
men to use in overcoming price ob- 
jections. The salesmen assured 
hesitant prospects that the price 
of the equipment did not matter, 
because I would write a series of 
sales letters for them which would 
bring in enough business to more 
than pay the cost of the machine. 
Then the little package was 
dropped into my lap! 

The expectant customer sat back 
and waited to see the miracle let- 
ter that would break all sales rec- 
ords. At first they gave me a bad 
time, but then I hit upon a simple 
idea that seldom missed. By tak- 
ing the letters these folks had 
been using, and lifting out the last 
paragraph and using it as an 
opener, instead of at the end of 
the letter, I was able to increase 
returns without otherwise chang- 
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ing the letter. Most people have a 
certain pride of authorship in the 
letters they write, and resent any- 
one trying to improve them. 

When the recipients knew from 
the first paragraph what they 
were supposed to do, without hav- 
ing to read all through the letter 
to find out what was desired of 
them, they decided and acted. 
People are like that. 

Sales correspondents too fre- 
quently overlook the importance 
of “tact.” What you say is one 
thing—and a very important thing. 
How you say it is another thing 
and even more important, because 
the best intentions will come to 
naught if the least antagonism is 
aroused in the recipient's mind. 

A manufacturer in the Middle 
West recently paid a mail-order 
expert to analyze his sales cor- 
respondence. Carbon copies of the 
work of each correspondent for 
several months back were ex- 
amined. The expert suggested that 
a censorship be established, to 
guard against dictatorial letters 
and to train the 12 correspondents 
to appreciate the goodwill value of 
humility. 

Lack of humility in sales letters 
is a common reason why so many 
big companies find it difficult to 
sell by mail. These concerns usual- 
ly pick correspondents from office 
and clerical positions and expect 
them to do a salesman’s work. In 
such cases, companies overlook the 
human angle. They forget that the 
average clerk working for a big 
corporation usually has an exalted 
idea of the company’s own im- 
portance and its relation to the 
public. “Look who we are”’ sticks 
out all over his letters, and this 
attitude shows in the very first 
paragraph. (Yet put this same 
man on the road selling goods, and 
he will, in all probability, fall flat 
on his face for want of that same 
self-assertion which mars his 
letters!) 

It is hard to make the average 
correspondent understand the need 
for tact or restraint in letters. Yet 
the most successful letters and the 
most successful men utilize the 
power of humility. Perhaps as 
good an example as any is Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who achieved a 
reputation at the French Court for 
tact and was able to accomplish 
many difficult feats of diplomatic 
salesmanship. 

In his autobiography, Franklin 
had this to say about humility in 
human relations: “I cannot boast 
of much success in acquiring the 
reality of this virtue, but I had a 
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good deal in regard to the appear- 
ance of it. I made it a rule to for- 
bear all direct contradiction to the 
sentiments of others, and all posi- 
tive assertions of my own, I even 
forbade myself the use of every 
word or expression in the language 
that imported a fixed opinion, such 
as certainly, undoubtedly, and so 
on. I adopted instead of them, / 
I apprehend, or I imagine 
a thing to be so and so, or it so ap 
pears to me at the present 

“When another asserted some- 
thing that I thought an error, I 
denied myself the pleasure of con 
tradicting him abruptly and of 
showing absurdity in his 
proposition; and in answering, |! 
began by observing that in certain 
cases or circumstances his opinion 
would be right, but in the present 
case there appeared or seemed to 
be some difference. 

“To this habit I credit the 
weight my fellow citizens gave to 
my opinions when I proposed new 
institutions, and my influence in 
public councils when I became a 
member; for I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to 
much hesitation in the choice of 
words, hardly correct in my lan 
guage, and yet I generally carried 
my points.” 

To bring Franklin's philosophy 
closer home, let us take a letter 
which came to my desk recently 
This letter was sent to a list of 
prospective dealers by a big Balti 
more tailoring house, and one of 
the men on our staff passed it on 
to me. The letter started out: ‘Are 
you afraid that we will convince 
you against your will? At any rate 
you don't answer our letters!”’ 

The first impression this write 
gives you is that he has a chip on 
his shoulder. He is looking for an 
argument. He is picking a fight 
with you for not answering his 
previous letters. Now, as a matter 
of fact, he does not want to pick 
a fight with you at all. He merely 
wants to sell you an assortment of 
his clothing which sells at especial 
ly attractive prices. If you did not 
get riled up when you read that 
first paragraph, you would have 
found, further along in the letter 
that he made you a mighty ap 
pealing offer. But being human 
and resenting the implication that 
the writer was better than you 
you did not read that far. You 
laid the letter aside damning the 
man who wrote it 

I dare say that if Franklin 
had been in the copy department of 
that clothing manufacturer or had 
had charge of his sales, he would 
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have blue-penciled those opening 
sentences and written something 
like this: “I wonder if we can be 
of some help to you in stepping up 
the profit of your clothing depart- 
ment this season. It seems to 
me ..."’ and so on. While I have 
no means of knowing which lette 
would have brought the most busi- 
ness, it seems obvious that the 
note of restraint in the revised ap- 
proach would appeal to the dealer 
who thinks himself quite as good 
as any sales correspondent, 

Among the facts of life that 
some of us never learn is that in 
order to get off to a good start in 
letters, or in personal contacts 
with people, we must talk with 
them and not at them, Don't try 
to tell people anything-—especially 
don't try to tell them what they 
may already know. 

When you are starting a letter, 
use your imagination and seat the 
person you are writing to just 
across the desk. Then in your mind, 
observe his reactions to what you 
are trying to say. This will help as 
you try to write your letters in 
friendly fashion 

So to get the best results from 
the letters you write, come to the 
point quickly. Don’t depend upon 
trick approaches to get attention 
Cleverness in letters may cause 
the recipient to think the fellow 
who wrote to him is a very clever 
young man, but a clever opening 
seldom creates a favorable climate 
Rather endeavor to establish your 
self as a kindly sort of person, 
with a deep interest in helping 
your friends with their problems 

Then touch that live nerve 
make the recipient aware that you 
know his problem and want to kelp 
him. If he is a businessman and is 
interested in profits, let him hear 
the cash register jingle. If he is 
interested in prestige, put him in 
that picture, well up in front, but 
do it quickly. Don't wait until the 
last paragraph. Your reader may 
never get that far. If he is in- 
terested in security, then make it 
clear that this is your reason for 
writing 

Commonplace, stereotyped open- 
ings are all too common in busi 
ness letters. The whiskers that 
marked the letters of a decade ago 
may have been shaved off, but too 
many letters are still unimagi 
native and commonplace. A slight 
twist of the wording, the “you"’ 
rather than the “we approach, a 
fresh way to say the same old 
thing will give sparkle to an other- 
wise dull letter and put it on top 
of the pile. 
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Why Simmer in Summer? 


Many companies still take chances on costly slowdowns, short tempers, and health 
hazards. It's possible to live the life of Riley in your office even when the out- 
side temperature soars to record heights. Why not try it? 


By W. Schweisheimer, M. D. 


HEN that blazing sun beats 

down and the air presses in 
upon you like a hot blanket, there's 
a sure cure for it. Pack up and 
head for a nice cool summer re- 
sort with a shaded hammock. 
There you can safely stay and have 
no worries about the heat. If you 
can also avoid any worries about 
a job, the summer resort is for 
you, But most of us have the prob- 
lem of meeting and beating the 
summer heat, except for those 
short weeks of vacation we may be 
able to take. 

Take the New York businessman 
who, in his fifty-seventh year, suf- 
fered two attacks of angina pec- 
toris because he had to stay on the 
job, but didn’t allow for the effects 
of an extreme heat wave. Now 
angina, as anyone knows who has 
ever felt its grabby pain, is a high- 
ly unpleasant and often dangerous 
coronary condition. It occurs when 
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something goes haywire with the 
arteries that feed the heart muscle 
and keep it functioning in good 
order. Mr, Businessman got an en- 
forced vacation. And when he was 
better, Mrs. Businessman had al- 
ready arranged for him to stay 
away from that hot office and en- 
joy himself in a resort where 
breezy days and cool nights would 
make summer a pleasure. The doc- 
tor heartily approved of the plans. 

There was a fly in the well- 
known ointment. Mr. Business- 
man’s work had suffered during the 
initial enforced vacation, and our 
friend didn’t see how he could take 
any further leaves of absence. And 
he rebelled. Back to work, he said. 
Enough of this loafing. It was pos- 
sible, his doctor told him, only on 
the condition that he air condition 
his office and his home. A hard, 
long, expensive proposition? Not a 
bit; just look at today’s prices. 


And, considering the difference be- 
tween the cost in business losses 
and a vacation, it was easy for Mr. 
Businessman to grab for the phone 
book and start dialing. He’s had 
no further attacks. 

Some people suffer greatly dur- 
ing heat waves, while others 
stand them fairly well. This fre- 
quently results in serious difficul- 
ties which often develop when 
weather conditions become unbear- 
able. Complaints multiply. Tension 
between employees and manage- 
ment mounts; productivity de- 
creases. Temperatures above 90 
degrees F. can rarely be endured 
indefinitely. People doing work 
calling for physical exercise may 
find an 80-degree temperature in- 
tolerable. To remedy the situation 
more and more offices are being 
air conditioned to produce an at- 
mosphere in which people can 
work most productively. 
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Heat and Your Heart 


The hot days of summer are 
particularly troublesome to people 
with a heart condition, whether of 
organic or nervous origin. Heat 
brings extra strain to the human 
heart, especially when high blood 
pressure or other signs of arterio- 
sclerosis have weakened the heart 
and arteries. Many an outstanding 
businessman, politician, or captain 
of industry has succumbed to this 
additional strain. Cool weather or 
air-conditioned rooms might have 
saved their lives. 

A few years ago, New York ex- 
perienced a heat wave of unusually 
depressing character. During this 
period, the number of deaths more 
than doubled the normal average, 
according to a report by Health 
Commissioner Dr. Harry S. Mus- 
tard. The 5 days of record-break- 
ing temperatures were credited 
with directly or indirectly causing 
this loss of life. 

Deaths from heat stroke (which 
normally result from high tem- 
peratures) accounted for only 48 
of the 2,677 deaths in the week 
studied. Strain, brought about by 
several days of unrelenting tem- 
peratures of 90 degrees or over, 
ended the lives of countless others 
who were critically ill, old, or suf- 
ferers from chronic diseases. 

Deaths from cancer and diabetes 
increased. Even pneumonia, a typi- 
cal cold weather disease, tripled its 
expected list of victims. This was 
due to the additional strain of heat 
on the already burdened hearts of 
pneumonia patients. 

These New York statistics are 
no exception. The pattern is re- 
peated every summer in communi- 
ties throughout the Nation. 


What Is Your Comfort Zone? 


The research laboratories of the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers have, in re- 
cent years, been exploring the 
comfort zone—that particular zone 
of temperature, humidity, air mo- 
tion, and mean radiant tempera- 
ture in which people feel well and 
comfortable. 

It found that in temperate cli- 
mates, there are actually two com- 
fort zones. One, valid for summer- 
time, averages 71 degrees F.; the 
winter comfort zone is 66 degrees. 
Consequently, in order to provide 
utmost worker comfort, the ther- 
mostat and humidistat in an air- 
conditioned office must be set twice 
during the year. 

Philippine Island moviegoers 
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protested and finally boycotted 
theaters in Manila when engineers 
attempted to set the year-round 
temperatures of air-conditioned 
movie houses at 70 degrees. After 
it was agreed to vary the tem- 
perature of the theater with the 
outside weather, peace was re- 
stored and business resumed as 
usual. 

Thus, it is apparent that your 
office temperature must be gov- 
erned by your location. The sum- 
mer comfort zone of warm, humid 
New Orleans is 4 degrees higher 
than that of breezy Chicago or 
Pittsburgh. And in any office 
north or south—summer condi- 
tions demand that the inside tem- 
perature must vary along with the 
outside temperature 

The problem in air conditioning 
an office building is this: Office 
workers may require a tempera- 
ture of 67 degrees to work most 
efficiently; while executives, who 
must wear suit coats and collars 
buttoned to the neck, plus ties, 
may feel uncomfortably warm at 
a temperature above 58 degrees 
Considerable experience is needed 
to find the proper medium tem- 
perature and humidity. 

You cannot refrigerate human 
beings as though they were a car- 
load of California lettuce, Zulma 
Steele, consulting engineer, ex 
plains. “The proper indoor tem- 
perature is one of which you are 
not conscious,”’ 


Heat and Your Waistline 


New Yorkers lose at least 3,200,- 
000 pounds during a 2-week heat 
wave, according to Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, one of the country’s lead- 
ing dietary authorities. He at- 
tributed the loss to a drop in ap- 
petite when temperatures soared. 
“While some people may continue 
to eat normally during hot spells,” 
he explained, “the great majority 
cut down on their intake consider- 
ably. If, during a hot spell, each 
New Yorker ate only 100 calories 
less a day, which is the equivalent 
of one large slice of bread, he 
would lose two-fifths of a pound 
in 2 weeks. An average loss of two- 
fifths of a pound adds up to 3,200,- 
000 pounds for the approximately 
8,000,000 New Yorkers. 

So don't worry if the heat 
“spoils” your appetite for a while. 
This is a protective reaction of the 
body, and after you have lost some 
weight during a hot spell, you'll 
feel better. People with normal 
weight are not harmed by a tem- 
porary weight loss, and the 28 per 
cent overweight in our population 
will benefit by it. Only people who 
are definitely underweight should 
make an effort to eat on hot days. 

Light, easily digested food in 
moderate quantities will help to 
keep your body temperature down. 
Fruit, vegetables, and salads are 
particularly effective on hot days. 

(Continued on page 36) 





Don’t think about it. 





What To Do About the Heat 


Dress sensibly in light colors. Keep throat exposed | 
to the air. 


Use air conditioners, fans. 


Open windows in cool of morning. Close and draw 
blinds in the heat of the day. 


Eat the right foods, with plenty of salt. No alcohol. | 
Don’t lose your temper. 


Bathe frequently and get plenty of rest. 














When Executives 
Hold That 
Pose! 


Photos by Richard Hereford 





What should you do when a photographer 
says, ‘Watch the birdie'’? Will you come 
out looking human, like a stuffed shirt, or a 
person who is hiding behind a desk? What 
should you avoid? How can your personal- 
ity be expressed in photos? Take your pick 
from the posed pictures on these two pages. 
Next time you pose give yourself a break. 
You'd spend quite a bit of time on a state- 
ment to the press or for the company 
magazine. Pictures can do as much for you, 


if you give them a fair chance to succeed 





Try your photographer's skill with this kind of a picture. 
It tells a story of active executive, expanding business 
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Here's a traditional executive shot. No editor would 
use it except to prove Mr. Executive is a stuffed shirt 


This is better. He lives and breathes and moves. Make 
that photographer shoot you while you're doing something 


If your building has an entrance such as this, why hide 
behind a desk? Get out of doors and get a better picture 
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This kind of picture is dangerous. Who is telling whom 
what? If you know your way around, it may be O.K 


ANY an editor has had a tele- 

phone call from an irate ex- 
ecutive, demanding a retraction of 
“that awful picture of me in last 
night’s paper.”” And who hasn't 
shuddered at the lineup of officers 
in some annual report and thought, 
“What a bunch of stuffed shirts. 
I'd hate to work for that outfit’? 
Who’s to blame for these pictures 
that show executives as they 
aren't? 

Executives, like motion picture 
stars, must have their pictures 
taken, And most of them pose for 
their pictures with a “get it over 
with” attitude. The result usually 
shows it. 

When the time comes to have 
your picture taken for the com- 
pany magazine, or for newspaper 
or publicity use, the shooting ses- 
sion should be planned. Not only 
should the pictures tell what you 
look like, they should give some 
indication of what you are. If 


Familiar type of shot? What do you suppose he's wonder 
ing about, the mortgage? Or those things sticking up? 
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you're an active person, an action 
picture should be taken, At the 
very least, be reaching for some 
thing—-a telephone or a pen. 

If you are an “up from the bot- 
tom” executive, it won’t hurt to be 
pictured talking to a worker on the 
job, but not unless you look as if 
you are comfortable in the sur 
roundings. There’s a bad and a 
good example on this page. 

There are far too many con 
formists among photographers 
Editors and viewers alike would 
appreciate imagination in 
picture taking. Why shouldn't a 
low-angle shot be as good as the 
head-on collision of lens and sub 
ject? Try some. Maybe you don't 
look sO good from a low angle, SO 
try something else. Give yourself 
a break and be different. And, if 
time allows, check the prints be 
fore they are released to the press 
You'd do that with a news release 

Avoid the stereotyped picture 


some 


editor knows 


This is more like it 


Sleeves rolled up, tie tucked in, and 


anyone can tell this executive knows what he's doing 


Take your coat off and roll up your 
that’s the way you 
usually work at your desk. No one 
will be offended. Put on your top- 
coat and go outdoors 

If you can smile, smile, Don't 
grin, Which brings up a technique 
for making executives smile that 
any subject appreciates, Instead of 
the well-known “peaches” ot 
some smart photograph 
ers report they're getting the best 
results with executive smiles by 
asking them to say, “I am a 
genius.” That usually results in 
a glowing smile, Try it. O.K.? 

Most executives have hobbies 
they wish they had time to follow. 
Why not bring them into the pic- 
ture, or suggest them? For certain 
uses they'd be excellent, especially 
for the personality story. If the 
picture is for the company maga- 
zine or an annual report, make the 
picture tell a story of new con- 
struction or growth 


sleeves, if 


“cheese,” 


Pictures like this are used by publicity men. Why? No 
They're O.K 


for the company magazine 
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By Larry Christenson 





Everybody is getting into the manual writ- 
ing act. It's good business. But some mighty 
poor writing is getting into manuals. That's 
bad business. Here, from the Procedures 
Department of Pacific Finance Corporation, 
are the principles of good manual writing 





F someone said to you, “Ce qui n’est clair, n’est pas 

francais,” you would wonder what he was talking 
about, What in the world does that mean? (Say it in 
English!) 

Is this any better? ‘In the event that the communi- 
cation lacks sufficient clarification, it appears likely 
that it would be classified as integral to, and a part 
of, the language commonly used by persons born 
and/or residing under the government and jurisdiction 
of the sovereignty of France, but not excluding per- 
sons residing and/or maintaining residence outside the 
territorial limits of said nation’s jurisdiction who may, 
because of family background and/or special linguistic 
training, have an acquaintance with and proficiency 
in the language and manner of expression of said 
nation,” 
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You're probably still asking what it means. That's 
the kind of writing that passes for “English” in a lot 
of office manuals. Here’s a simpler (and more accu- 
rate) translation of our opening French phrase: “If 
it isn’t lucid, it isn’t French.” Or, if you phrased the 
idea as a simple command: “Say it plainly.” The 
French are proud of speaking and writing lucidly. 
Manual writers would do well to adopt a similar dic- 
tum: “If it isn’t lucid, it isn’t good manual writing!” 

If your reader has to go after your writing with a 
pickax, shred it apart line by line, phrase by phrase 
until he finally uncovers your meaning, you've strayed 
far afield in your job as a manual writer. Your writ- 
ing must spring up from the page, alive with mean- 
ing. For this is the sole purpose of your writing: To 
convey meaning. And you won't do it with French or 
with gobbledegook, It takes plain English. In fact, 
that is the basic principle of good manual writing: 
Use a simple, direct writing style. 

How do we achieve a simple, direct style? It’s not 
easy, and it can’t be reduced to a set of rules. But a 
few basic principles will get us on the right track. 


| THE “COMMAND” STYLE is opposed to the “in- 
¢ direct” style. For example, take this “indirect”’ 
sentence from a finance company manual: 
“All applicants are treated with every courtesy, even 
when they are unsolicited and no immediate opening 
exists.” 

This is fairly easy to understand, but it can be 
phrased much more forcefully as a simple command: 


“Treat all applicants courteously, even if they are un- 
solicited and you have no immediate opening.” 


In other words, talk directly to the person who 
reads the manual. Not “It is done”. . . but “DO”: not 
“It must be remembered”. . . but “REMEMBER”: not 
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“Company employees shall arrange”. . . but “AR- 
RANGE.” Determine who is going to read a particu- 
lar section or paragraph, and write directly to him. 


>, MAKE IT PERSONAL. Don’t be afraid of you, we, 
e they, our, your—any word that lets the reader 
know you are talking to him. Referring always to “the 
company” and “‘the employee” sets up a formal, rigid 
pattern; your reader’s mind will take on the same 
formal rigidity. You'll have a harder time getting 
your idea across. So keep it personal, informal. Take 
this example from a typical manual: 


“Remember that the purpose of the interview is to ob- 
tain valid information and impressions regarding the 
applicant from which to make a decision as to his 
suitability for employment.” 

Notice how it warms up with a personal approach: 
“Remember, you must get valid information and im- 


pressions on the applicant; it will be your basis for 
deciding if he is suitable for employment.” 


3 LooK FOR THE OBVIOUS, NATURAL EXPRESSION. 
¢ Why say “in the event that”. . . when “if” does 
the job; or “for the reason that’... when “since” or 
“because” is adequate. And why must we always 
“commence,” never “begin”; or “ascertain,’’ never 
“find out”? Track down those ponderous phrases; con- 
vert them to crisp, lean expressions. 


Trim Out Excess Worps that merely repeat 
¢ what you've already told the reader. Look at the 
excess weight in this sentence: 


“If a sale is made by one branch for the account of 
another branch, the proceeds from the sale will be 
deposited by the branch making the sale in the regu- 
lar manner in the next Cash Receipts Batch.” 


Trim the fat, do a little rewriting, and you have a 
third fewer words—and your reader understands you 
better, too: 


“If you make a sale for another branch, deposit the 
proceeds in the regular manner (in your next Cash 
Receipts Batch).” 


Use ACTive Verss. This is tied up with the ‘‘com- 
¢ mand style” we mentioned earlier. Pick out the 
word that describes the action you want your reader 
to take; build your sentence around that word. For 
instance, here is a sentence from a manual now in use: 
“Tt will be noted that the certificates are not num- 
bered.” The key word is “noted.” This describes the 
basic action you want the reader to take—you want 
him to “take note” of such-and-such. By phrasing the 
sentence as a simple command you transform the 
dead “it will be noted” to the active “take note’ 
“Take note that the certificates are not numbered.” 
As a rule of thumb (for getting active verbs) you 
might say: “Steer clear of any form of the verb to be.”’ 
To be usually deadens a sentence; not always, but 
usually. If you are simply describing something, or 
setting down a basic condition, to be will do the job 
For example: “The per diem allowance is $5."’ But 
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whenever you want the reader to do something, look 
for the active verb and build your sentence around it. 
For example, this sentence is inactive, dead: “The re- 
port is made up on the 20th of each month.” This is 
active: “Make up the report on the 20th of each 
month.” 


@ Keep THEM SHORT AND SIMPLE. Your sentences 
¢ should average between 17 to 20 words. One sen- 
tence of 39 words is about 70 per cent harder to grasp 
than 3 sentences of 13 words each——the same number 
of words, but a world of difference in readability. 
Take this selection from the manual of a finance 
company: 

“After the finance charge is computed, as outlined 
above, the amount of the finance charge is added to 
the total investment figure on which the finance 
charge is computed and compared with the total con- 
tract balance. If the contract balance is less than the 
sum of the computed finance charge and the total 
cash investment figure, the dealer is contacted to 
ascertain if he wishes the shortage charged to his re- 
serve account or the contract returned for correction.” 


Here we have 78 words—6 separate ideas 
crammed into 2 sentences, Let’s see what happens 
when we chop it up (and utilize the other principles 
we have mentioned so far): 


“First compute the finance charge on the total invest- 
ment (see above), Add this to your investment figure, 
and compare the total with the contract balance. If 
the contract balance is less, contact the dealer: Ask 
if he wants the shortage charged to his reserve, or if 
he wants us to return the contract for correction.” 


Now we have twice as many sentences and a third 
fewer words, And according to standards developed 
by Dr. Rudolph Flesch, an increase of 36 per cent in 
readability. 

(Continued on page 33) 












Wine Principles of Good 
Manual Writing 


Use a simple ‘‘command" style. 
Make it “personal.” 

Use “natural” expressions. 

Trim out excess words. 

Use ‘‘active’’ verbs. 

Use short, simple sentences. 
Watch out for “interrupters.” 
Punctuation—talk to your reader. 
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Paragraphs—build them around a 
single idea. 

















Experience of 300 Companies With 
Work Simplification 


(Continued from page 19) 


successfully “saved"’ their clients 
several times the consulting fee 
within a single year. In most in- 
stances, however, these organiza- 
tions survey, plan, initiate, train, 
staff, and supervise the office work- 
simplification program until it is 
fully operative. 

2, Choosing a consultant. Ac- 
tually, management should closely 
investigate before employing any 
consultant or consulting firm, one 
utility company president warns. 
“This is one field where experience 
counts, Check up before investing 
in any service that is going to 
make changes in a system that is 
already working, even though it 
be a relatively inefficient one. It’s 
better than one so messed up that 
you'll have to start over!” 

In addition, experience proves 
that, from its very outset, all such 
work-simplification programs 
should be under active operational 
control of the company executive, 
or systems or methods manager, 
who will later have direct respon- 
sibility for continuing the program 
when the consultants or manage- 
ment engineers have completed 
their installation, 

What do consultants cost? Again 
figures supplied by companies that 
have had experience vary widely, 
and are dependent upon the pre- 
cise job accomplished. Some fees 
may run as low as $100 a day; 
initial records systems surveys 
cost from $1,500 to $5,000; design- 
ing, training, installing new pro- 
grams fluctuated from $5,000 for 
a small operation to $100,000 for 
continuing multiunit systems. A 
nationwide survey indicates that 
since almost every consulting job 
is “tailormade,” fees are also ad- 
justed to each case, often with 
more reference to a company’s Dun 
& Bradstreet rating than to the 
job to be done. 


What Part Do Improved 


Business Machines Play? 


1. 1s obsolescence a factor? What 
part do improved business ma- 
chines play in modern office work 
simplification? New high-speed of- 
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fice equipment—electromechanical 
as well as electronic—is having 
a profound impact on office work 
simplification, but there is a wide- 
spread tendency to put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Office efficiency and 
effectiveness are dependent on 
well-designed, integrated systems 
into which equipment is fitted to 
eliminate unnecessary routine han- 
dling and to speed up mathemati- 
cal, combining, sorting, or other 
data-processing or handling func- 
tions. The key, however, is not the 
type, variety, or speed of the 
equipment, but the effectiveness of 
the system. 

As demonstrated in recent 
AMERICAN BUSINESS office work- 
simplification articles concerning 
such companies as Westinghouse, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Oneita Mills, John Plain, Spiegel, 
Thomas J. Lipton, and Acme Steel, 
when emphasis is placed on com- 
bining the most efficient system 
with the right kind of high-speed 
equipment, substantial savings in 
time, labor, and material are but 
a few results. There are also such 
tangible gains as greater manage- 
ment efficiency with less human 
wear and tear, and better cus- 
tomer and employee relationships. 

This survey, however, showed 
some surprising trends as well as 
facts: 

a, Many companies are getting a 
remarkably high degree of effi- 
ciency using traditional standard 
equipment combined with well-de- 
veloped systems designed to get 
maximum use from such equip- 
ment. Others are just getting 
around to changing from manual 
or key-operated machines to the 
high-speed, versatile punched-card 
systems. Only a relatively small 
percentage of firms-—-even the 
largest ones—-have made maxi- 
mum use of punched-card tech- 
nology. Research indicates that 
much remains to be done by these 
companies to attain effective ma- 
chine loading as well as efficient 
methods of flow and control. 

b. Less than 5 per cent of some 
300 major firms have taken any 
real steps in the direction of pre- 
paring for or securing electronic 


data-processing equipment. Of 
those that have, however, top man- 
agement reports that, in planning 
the revised, simplified, and detailed 
systems necessary for the new 
equipment, large savings were 
realized before the equipment had 
been installed. Again the system, 
not the equipment, proves to be 
the basic element in good office 
management! 

c, Obsolescent office equipment 
as actually judged by the com- 
panies’ own standards—-was _ re- 
ported in over 80 per cent of the 
organizations covered by this sur- 
vey. By far the greatest percent- 
age of obsolescence, “as high as 
100 per cent,’ is in typewriters, 
keyboard equipment (adding, ac- 
counting, and bookkeeping ma- 
chines), addressing devices, dictat- 
ing machines, and _ duplicating 
equipment. 

Almost 85 per cent of those sur- 
veyed reported a need for new ma- 
chines; 75 per cent needed new 
office furniture and equipment; 65 
per cent had leased or purchased 
new equipment since beginning 
their office work-simplification pro- 
grams; and 85 per cent were plan- 
ning additional purchases or leas- 
ing of new office equipment “in 
the immediate future.” 

Anticipated purchases or leasing 
by these companies vary in dollars 
and cents from $500 a month to 
a cash outlay of $125,000 a year. 
Companies reported new equip- 
ment budgets at $10,000, $30,000, 
$50,000, $75,000, and $100,000; 
and rental costs for as many as 
100 new units. 

The list of new equipment to be 
purchased or leased by the com- 
panies covered by this survey runs 
from adding machines, electric 
typewriters, new electronic com- 
puters, calculators, microfilm ma- 
chines, a wide variety of facsimile 
printers and reproducers to large- 
scale communications systems em- 
ploying teletype printers, as well 
as network telephone and telegraph 
systems. It would appear that the 
office machine industry is actually 
at the dawn of a new boom with a 
tremendous present market only 
some 30 to 35 per cent “modern- 
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REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


SPECIALISTS! 


You bet... it takes a specialist to produce accounting 
machine forms that protect the efficiency of your 
accounting machines, If your present forms do not 
record all the information you desire, if they do not 
register perfectly, if they do not provide perfectly 
legible copies, if you want Precision-made accounting 
machine forms at an attractive price . . . call in the 


specialist, your Reynolds & Reynolds Representative. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 18666 


TEXAS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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ized"’ and with scores of new enter- 
prises starting up monthly! 

One reported trend of particular 
importance to management and 
the office machine industry is the 
result of the variety of the new 
equipment, its multiple and com- 
plex uses, and the planning and 
programing problem for its effec- 
tive operation under speeded up 
and decentralized administration. 
More and more people are having a 
hand in the actual decision to pur- 
chase, lease, or install the new 
equipment. In spite of reports to 
the contrary, company purchasing 
agents are becoming less a factor 
in the selection of specific brand, 
size, and type of high-speed, multi- 
use office equipment than former- 
ly. Because of these factors, the 
actual operations officers (vice 
presidents, controllers, treasurers, 
auditors), supervisors, and meth- 
ods and systems directors are the 
ones who have to be sold on the 
relative merits of new and com- 
petitive machinery. 

While this makes selling more 
difficult, the “big ticket” involved 
is causing management to critical- 
ly study and analyze equipment 
purchases, even of small, relatively 
inexpensive units. In the long run, 
this augurs well for management. 
“If those who are actually going 
to use the equipment have a voice 
in its purchase, it increases their 
responsibility and makes them con- 
scious of the need for using judg- 
ment in involving the company in 
increased costs,” states the ex- 
ecutive vice president of one of the 
Nation's largest insurance firms. 


Cost Elements 


1. What do present office work- 
simplification programs cost? Here, 
again, the facts vary with size of 
company, scope of projects at- 
tempted, length of time the pro- 
gram has been in operation (sur- 
vey showed from 2 to 10 years), 
and type of program in force. 
Costs of temporary, limited pro- 
grams are in sharp contrast with 
the more effective, continuing pro- 
grams that ultimately spread over 
the entire organization. (See p. 19.) 

2. How effective are forms con- 
trol projects? Among executives, 
consultants, and professional sys- 
tems and methods personnel, there 
is considerable question as to the 
effectiveness of many of the forms 
programs now in use. Periodic 
“leaf raking’ doesn’t cure the 
forms problem, according to a 
number of top men in industry. 
What is needed, they feel, is an 
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over-all forms analyses and evalu- 
ation that considers, in the light of 
present-day administrative needs, 
the purpose, function, use, and 
value of every form used and every 
item on each form. And, one ex- 
pert notes, “Every operations 
form, like every operations report, 
must be related to its profit-making 
function rather than being purely 
a historical record of past failures 
or accomplishments.” 


Where Have O. W.S. Pro- 
grams Proved Effective? 


This is probably an unfair ques- 
tion, since, in the few years in 
which present programs have been 
in effect, they have, of necessity, 
been concentrated in the more 
critical departments. As a result, 
the greatest effects—savings, in- 
creased efficiency, production 
have been in billing and accounting 
operations (85 per cent of the com- 
panies so reported). Other divi- 
sions which have been materially 
aided by simplification projects in- 
clude: General office and operating 
departments, clerical divisions, 
production planning, and control 
sections. 


How Does Management 
Rate Results? 


“Improved personnel attitudes, 
teamwork, and cooperation is one 
of the top three most important 
results of the office work-simplifi- 
cation program at Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company,”’ 
reports Joseph G. Brodnicki, 
director of work simplification. He 
concludes, ‘The first department to 
participate in the program has re- 
duced costs to the point where 
operating expenses today are less 
than they were in 1946, even 
though the volume of our business 
has trebled during this period!” 

Such results are echoed in scores 
of firms where office work simpli- 
fication has become a daily part 
of good management technique. 
Since 1950, according to its de- 
tailed, dollar-by-dollar reports, 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., has saved 
$326,644 in administrative and 
clerical costs through work-simpli- 
fication programs. The Westing- 
house figure is even larger. And 
A. A. Hillner of Sligo, Inc., reports 
a net savings in administrative 
costs of $20,000 and a reduction in 
its clerical force of 20 persons. 





Why Worry About Poor 
Stockholder Relations 


(Continued from page 11) 


quickly informed its stockholders 
and sent news releases to the 
papers at the same time, when it 
decided not to continue merger 
negotiations with United Aircraft. 

Changes in company policy, too, 
are meat for stockholder and pub- 
lic relations. When Sewell Avery 
won his battle with Louis E. Wolf- 
son and then retired, the first an- 
nouncement to come from the com- 
pany hinted at the policy change: 
Said John A. Barr, Ward’s new 
president, ‘Stockholders of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. were assured 
today that the management would 
be openminded to all suggestions 
for improvement.” 

Too many companies tend to 
cover up any bad news in a maze 
of words. When there’s bad news, 
it’s a good thing to come right out 
and say it and save the stock- 


holder from needless searching for 
the dividend check. 

Duncan C. Menzies took over 
the presidency of Servel, Inc., 
when it was in a bad way as far 
as profits and sales were con- 
cerned. He didn’t cover up in the 
June issue of the Newsletter to 
Servel Shareholders. The first sen- 
tence read, “The first 6 months of 
Servel’s current fiscal year were 
marked by reductions,” and the 
word “reductions” was  under- 
scored. 

But from there on Mr. Menzies 
made hay. Even with net sales 
running $32,564,134 under 1954’s, 
over the same 6-month period, he 
reduced net loss from $2,702,645 
to $1,914,337—a decrease of $788,- 
308—thus showing that manage- 
ment was on the ball. He explained 
the decline in civilian sales volume 
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How To Pian anp Stace MORE 
EFFECTIVE SALES MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 
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deferred product introduction, 
lower prices, carryover of inven- 
tory, and tighter credit policies. 
And each explanation probably 
strengthened the faith of stock- 
holders in his ability and that of 
the team he has been forming. 

He introduced the new vice 
presidents, told stockholders frank- 
ly that the loss this year would be 
about $4 million, but added that it 
would be a “planned loss.” In 
short, he talked turkey and made 
it very tasty—-as tasty as possible. 
In times when business hasn’t been 
too good, frankness goes much 
further than either silence or the 
usual obfuscation. 

So much for telling the news 
stockholders would rather not 
hear, unless it isn’t possible to en- 
close the negotiable check. What 
do they want to know about the 
company under any conditions? 

Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric Company, 
summed it up recently when he 
said: 

“The questions commonly asked 
about a company by share owners 
and potential share owners fall 
into these five broad categories of 
information: 

“What are the immediate and 
future prospects for the industry 
or industries of which the com- 
pany is a part? 

“What is the company doing to 
maintain and enhance its competi- 
tive position within that industry, 
with respect to research and new 
product development, expansion 
and modernization of factories and 
equipment, improved marketing 
techniques? 

“Does the company have a 
manpower development program 
at all levels of management and 
supervision through aggressive re- 
cruiting, training, and company- 
wide transfer to assure better 
trained professional management 
and supervisors for the future? 

“Is the company being operated 
efficiently, as measured against 
such customary financial yard- 
sticks as the ratio of earnings to 
money in the business, inventory 
turnover and effective use of work- 
ing capital? 

“Increasingly in recent years 
share owners’ questions fall into a 
fifth category which may be sum- 
marized as a desire to know 
whether the company is_ being 
operated in a manner to protect 
and enhance the long-term in- 
terests of the whole company and 
its shar2 owners. Thus, investors 
are interested not only in the im- 
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mediate and short-range returns 
to the owners. The owners want 
to know whether their immediate 
gains are being achieved in a 
manner that will insure the con- 
tinued active support of all those 
other growps that are essential to 
the company’s long-term future, 
namely: Our customers, our em- 
ployees, our suppliers, the public, 
and the public’s representative 
Government.” 

Mr. Cordiner might also have 
said that these same questions are 
being asked by the kind of young 
men and women who will some- 
day become executives. Good 
stockholder relations programs 
spread a long way. 

On March 7, General Motors 
Corporation welcomed its 500,- 
000th stockholder, a hardware 
merchant. He lives in Cobb, Wis., 


population 284, and is 32 years old. 
General Electric announced its 
300,000th stockholder at its an- 
nual meeting in March. He’s 38, a 
meatman with a high-school edu- 
cation and a touch of college. And 
both of them are fairly typical of 
the great body of stockholders 
incomewise and educationwise. 

It’s doubtful that either of them 
would be interested in the average 
annual report or annual meeting 
now being staged by most com- 
panies. But both of them wanted 
to own a share of American busi- 
ness, and both would like to know 
more about it. Why not try to 
bring them into the family circle? 
Write to them, not around them. 
And don’t wait for annual reports 
to do the job. Communicate when 
you have something to say, say it 
simply, say it honestly. 





How Corn Products Is Expanding 


Medical Program 


(Continued from page 13) 


there is a combination insurance 
and pension plan. The company 
pays for the insurance, and the 
salaried worker joins with the firm 
in meeting the cost of the pension. 
The hourly pension policy is en- 
tirely noncontributory; the entire 
cost of the plan is borne by the 
company. 

The company’s plant health pro- 
gram is supplemented by an alert 
safety program and the operation 
of subsidized, nonprofit cafeterias, 
assuring the employee of well- 
balanced meals at a small cost. 

The earnestness of the com- 
pany’s many-pronged health plan 
is brought home by its recently 
modernized medical departments. 

Argo’s department is so mod- 
ern that it has drawn the attention 
of industrial leaders throughout 
the Chicago area. Located in a 
two-story medical-personnel build- 
ing, it includes an emergency 
operating room, a clinical labora- 
tory, and X-ray facilities compar- 
able to those of a small hospital. 
Other features include a sterilizing 
and utility room; a doctor's office 
and examining room; general 
dressing room with three adjoining 
treatment rooms; dental, eye, and 
ear examining rooms; nurses’ 
rooms; and a bedroom for serious- 
ly ill patients. 

Moreover, the ultramodern 


building was engineered for com- 
fort with air conditioning and 
thermopane glass windows with a 
double glaze to reduce the air-con- 
ditioning load. Medical rooms have 
terrazzo floors, and the walls are 
covered with ceramic glazed tile 
features contributing to sanitation. 
A special ceiling deadens noises. 
Fluorescent lights are  flush- 
mounted with the ceiling. 

At Nerth Kansas City, one of the 
first considerations in revamping 
the plant’s first-aid department was 
relocating it so that it would be 
closer to working areas. Building 
8 at the plant, which has more re- 
cently been used for storage pur- 
poses, was given a face lifting and 
completely rebuilt to make it 
adaptable for a medical depart- 
ment. It provides much more floor 
area than the medical department 
previously had. Windows were re- 
located for privacy, the walls were 
finished in ceramic tiles, acoustical 
tile was added to the ceilings, and 
a resilient aspalt tile was put on 
the floors. As at Argo, the first-aid 
section is air conditioned. 

There is a growing industrial in- 
terest in periodical medical ex- 
aminations and employee health 
education. And Corn Products, with 
its new and modernized medical 
departments, will have the facili- 
ties to keep abreast of this trend. 
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How to Write an Office Manual 


(Continued from page 27) 


WATCH OUT FOR “INTERRUPTERS’—the phrases 

¢ jammed into the middle of a sentence that inter- 

rupt your reader’s thought-flow. Don't try to include 

all the qualifications and exceptions in one sentence 

Deliver your main thought, and let the qualifications 

come in following sentences. Notice the “jolting”’ ef- 
fect of this sentence: 


“If the dealer is not in a financial position to carry 
such accounts and at the same time pay off the floor- 
ing, it is permissible, with the branch manager's 
knowledge and approval, provided the purchaser ts 
financially responsible, to carry such conversions until 
the anticipated date of payment by the purchaser.” 


Break it up into shorter sentences, let the thought 
flow naturally, and your meaning comes up off the 
page with no effort at all: 


“Perhaps the dealer cannot carry these accounts if he 
has to pay off his flooring immediately. If so, you can 
carry the conversions until the purchaser pays the 
dealer. Make certain the purchaser is financially re 
sponsible, of course; and get the branch manager's 
approval,” 


PUNCTUATION is our next point of style. Punctua- 
¢ tion is just a system of marks to help the reader 
hear what you write; in other words, how you would 
say it if you were speaking to him. Take the sen- 
tence you have just read. You would never read it 
like this: 
“Punctuation is just a system of marks to help the 
reader hear underlined what you write semicolon in 
other words comma how you would say underlined it 
if you were speaking to him period” 


You would probably read it something like this 


“Punctuation is just a system of marks to help the 
reader hear (louder, rising inflection, held out a little 
longer, etc.) what you write (medium pause) in other 
words (short pause) how you wouid say (louder, held 
out longer, etc.) it if you were speaking to him (stop)” 


Read your rough drafts out loud—listen to them 
What points do you want emphasized? (Underline and 
capitalize.) What do you want to add in as a sort of 
“Oh ... and don’t forget to do so and so’? 
theses, dashes.) Where do you want the reader to 
pause, to let your thought sink in? (Period, semi- 
colon.) Where do you want him to get ready for a 
thought that is coming? (Colon, dash.) Use your 
punctuation creatively. Talk to your reader 


(Paren 


PARAGRAPHING. A paragraph is built around one 

e single point, and has a simple three-step progres 
sion: (1) Statement of point, (2) elaboration of point 
(3) conclusion of point. It’s as simple as that. Just 
determine what your main point is, state it briefly (a 
sentence or two), tell all you need to about it, and 
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then conclude it. Look for key ideas when you begin to 
write. They will give you natural, effective para- 
graphs. Here is a short piece from a manual that 
paragraphs too much 


“The Dealer Credit File is the most vitally important 
record in dealer negotiations, It is the record of facts 
on which we base our acceptance of the dealer’s busi- 
ness, and upon which we continue, change or discon- 


tinue the extension of credit. 


“It is mandatory that the Dealer Credit File be com- 
plete and current, and that every branch credit recom- 
mendation and action be based on the facts this file 


reveals. 


“It is important that each branch employee handling 
credit matters have a thorough knowledge of all pa- 
pers required to be filed in the Dealer Credit File, 
and their importance in governing branch credit 


recommendations. 


“Under ‘Method of Filing’ below, a standard procedure 
for filing all specific papers is established, It is manda- 
tory that this procedure be strictly followed. Separate 
files of such papers will not be tolerated.” 


As you see, two main points are discussed: (1) The 
importance of credit files, (2) the importance of 
proper filing procedure. So we want not four para- 
graphs, but two. By reparagraphing we make two 
strong points rather than four hazy ones 


“The Dealer Credit File is our most important record 
in dealer negotiations. It records the facts on which 
we accept the dealer’s business; on which we continue, 
change, or stop his credit. Keep this file current and 
complete. Base all your credit actions and recom- 


mendations on the facts that it reveals. 


“All employees who handle credit matters must knou 
what papers go in this file (and the importance of 
these papers in branch credit recommendations), File 
these papers according to the ‘Method of Filing’ out- 
lined below, This procedure is strictly required—no 


separate files for these papers!” 


Sometimes you will have three or four separate 
ideas, each little more than a sentence or two long 
You don’t want to make three or four separate para 
graphs out of them, For example 


If an employee who is still qualified to perform the 
duties of his job fails to return to work at the end of 
his approved leave, or declines a suitable offer of 
placement at the end of his leave, he shall be termi- 
nated as of the last day actually worked 


In the event of the employee's death during a leave 
of absence, termination is as of the date of death. 


“If an employee on leave of absence accepts gainful 
employment elsewhere, he shall be terminated as of 
the last day he worked.” 


Here we have three fairly distinct ideas. The trouble 
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is, they are too short to rate a paragraph each, The 
thing to do is find a common idea running through 
all three: 


“An employee on leave of absence will be terminated 
under the following circumstances: 


1. Accepts gainful employment elsewhere. 


2. Still qualifies for job, and does not return to 
work at end of leave. 


3. Declines suitable offer of placement at end of 
leave. 


4. Death. 


“In the first three cases the effective date of termi- 
nation is the last day worked; in the last case, it is the 
date of death.” 


The common idea of termination while on leave of 
absence gives us a thread to tie the paragraph to- 
gether. Your reader has only one essential point to 
retain. 

We could discuss principles of writing almost in- 
definitely; “rules” of good writing would fill volumes. 
But no amount of rules can make a good manual 
writer of you. No list of basic principles can replace 
your own creativity, your own judgment, your own 


analysis. Writing takes a sound analytical mind, an 
appreciation of your language, an imaginative flair. 
If you've ever measured distance with a linen tape, 
you know how you can stretch it a bit. You measure 
a skirt length or trouser inseam one day, and the 
next day you get a little different measurement. These 
measures-of-writing are something like that. They’re 
flexible. You have to stretch and bend them to suit 
your needs. And you have to add to them. We've only 
touched a few of the high spots. Writing is a complex 
craft. You have to work at it, and constantly add to 
your store of principles and techniques. Think of it 
like this: Each writing job is a challenge, a battle 
situation, On one side is your mind, on the other side 
is your reader’s mind. You have a whole battery of 
symbols—-words, punctuation, illustrations—to launch 
across the battle line. They must be designed to slip 
past the reader’s defenses, into his mind, and explode 
there—-with meaning. 

Don’t be afraid of “writing down” to your reader. 
It’s never undignified or improper to say what you 
mean, simply and well; it’s the height of impertinence 
to saddle your reader with stodgy, unreadable prose. 
Say what you mean in short, simple, understandable 
phrases and your reader will not even be aware of 
you, This is the ultimate goal of the writer—to lose 
himself in what he writes, It’s an exciting challenge. 





You’re in the Pictures 


(Continued from page 16) 


thousands of other questions each 
day, Given your name and birth 
date, it can produce your Social 
Security number in 21% minutes. 

Mr. McCarthy talked originally 
of “check photographs,” then of 
“picture records.” He disliked the 
term “microfilming” because he 
thought it made people think of 
germs, but it caught on when the 
medium spread beyond banks and 
businesses, In 1937, a prominent 
librarian called microfilming “The 
most important contribution to re- 
search since the invention of the 
printing press.” 

One key step was the inspiration 
of David G. Rogers, the scholarly 
librarian of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Mr. Rogers, concerned 
about the deterioration of news- 
paper files, was searching for an 
answer when, in the early 1930's, 
he was called into court to testify 
about someone’s check. When a 
microfilm copy of the check was 
flashed on a screen in the court- 
room, Mr. Rogers had an idea. He 
went to see Mr. McCarthy, and by 
1933, the first newspaper micro- 
filming instrument was developed. 
The first hundred years of the 
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Herald Tribune files had occupied 
181,571 cubic feet; on microfilm, 
these went into a cabinet the size 
of a small bookcase. Today, files of 
some 4,000 American and foreign 
newspapers are on microfilm. 

For about 2 cents a page, the 
Library of Congress will now 
microfilm for you any book or 
document in its 30-million-item 
collection. Last year it filmed some 
10 million pages. The National 
Library in Paris has a similar 
service. 

Special machines have been de- 
veloped to project pages of micro- 
filmed books on ceilings for bed- 
ridden patients; the film moves 
forward by a mechanism operated 
by the patient. Book titles now 
range from children’s books to 
best-selling novels. 

The machine has taken on many 
jobs. In 1937, the Ohio River 
floods forced the rerouting of 
freight cars through the Potomac 
yards outside Washington, and 
with 6,000 extra cars a day, so 
much paperwork piled up that the 
cars couldn't be cleared. The jam 
was broken by microfilming all 
waybills and working out reports 


later from the film records. Today 
this is standard practice on scores 
of railroads, with waybills handled 
at 90 a minute instead of 40 an 
hour. Incidentally, when the 1950 
flood hit Kansas City, 500,000 feet 
of microfilm were caught in the 
mud and sewage water, but after 
being washed in cold water and 
dried, the film was restored to us- 
able condition. 

Three years ago several fugi- 
tives from the Russian zone set up 
an office in West Berlin to micro- 
film documentary evidence of East 
Berliners’ property rights. If such 
property is seized by the Soviets, 
these films, stored in the Berlin 
Central Archives, may enable the 
owners to give valid support to 
their claims. 

Some American banks make 
microfilm copies of several dozen 
of the bills put into each teller’s 
till. Then if the bank is robbed, the 
thieves take currency which can be 
traced. In 1933, Thomas Dewey re- 
ported that without microfilm it 
would have been almost impossible 
to convict the gangster Waxey Gor- 
don. Jimmie Hines, the crooked 
New York City political boss, was 
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tripped by a microfilmed check. 
When Federal Judge Manton was 
convicted of bribery, his lawyers 
appealed on the grounds that 
microfilmed checks weren’t valid 
evidence, but Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Sutherland ruled that micro- 
film records “constitute primary 
evidence.” The best known micro- 
films of all time are those of the 
Alger Hiss papers that Whittaker 
Chambers hid in a pumpkin on his 
Maryland farm. 

The St. Louis police department 
uses microfilms in a new type of 
rogues’ gallery. Pictures of each of 
some 77,000 past offenders have 
been microfilmed and attached to 
a card coded with descriptive data. 
When a witness describes a hold- 
up man, for instance, the police 
set a sorting machine so it will 
pick out only the cards of persons 
of that description. The images of 
these suspects are projected on a 
screen one at a time. Thus the wit- 
ness can try to pick the suspect 
from a few pictures instead of be- 
ing confused by looking at hun- 
dreds of photographs. 

In Havana, information opera- 
tors no longer look numbers up in 
bulky telephone directories; in- 
stead, they sit before microfilm 
reading units. To find a subscriber’s 
number, an operator simply presses 
a button which causes the power- 
driven film to whirl to the desired 
letter of the alphabet. Micro- 
film directories may eventually re- 
place phone books at pay stations, 
where mutilation of directories is 
costly. Some 200 independent com- 
panies are microfilming long-dis- 
tance toll tickets so the originals 
can be enclosed with subscribers’ 
bills. 

George McCarthy headed Re- 
cordak until his death last sum- 
mer. By then, microfilming was at 
work in 9 out of 10 banks and at 
least 60 other industries. But for 
the patent suit, his royalties would 
have skyrocketed to about $900,000 
a year. As it was, he accepted a 
cut in rates, his annual royalties 
averaged less than a tenth of that 
amount, and he still left an estate 
somewhat in excess of a million 
dollars. For him, as well as for the 
business and cultural world, the 
$300 banking error that stirred 
him in 1923 turned out to be the 
most fortunate mistake any bank 
ever made. 

Today, microfilm cameras and 
supplies are manufactured by nine 
major suppliers, and filing equip- 
ment is available from several ad- 
ditional firms. This great space and 
time saver is as far from you as 
the nearest telephone. 
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please, boss 


('m 00 
mechanic: 






please, boss...buy me a 


Stenalax 


THE ELECTRONIC FACSIMILE COPIER 
i's sO easy to make 
mimeograph stencils 
offset plates 
single positive copies 





.-. and boss...I don’t have to mix any chemicals, ever, or go from one 
piece of paraphernalia to another. It’s all done on the one machine — 
whether it’s stencil, offset master or single copy. All I do is select the 
recording material and run it off on Stenafax — and that takes less than 
one minute of my time. It will copy anything — office forms, typing, draw- 
ings, news clippings and other graphic material regardless of color, type 
of pencil, ink, opacity of paper, etc. 


in MINIMUM TIME 
at MINIMUM COST 


with facsimile ACCURACY 
Let us send you bulletin AB 5 


STENAFAX, Biltmore Arcade, 43rd Street and Madison Avenue, New York 17, W. Y. 
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ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


FOR Alt NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 





Freedom from NOISE, and privacy too... 


Now you can place your expensive office machines wherever you please... near the source of 
media... without regard to noise or lighting . and be eure your records have privacy too. 
and provides perfect indirect fluorescent lighting 


Sof’'Tone “stops noise where it starts” 


uniformly over work area. 


Goedbody & Company, New York City investment house, recently put an IBM key punch 
right in their Comptroller's office. 


Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


guar today for details. Give machines, 
makes, models you use and measurements. 
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TESTED IDEAS AND METHODS THAT PAY OFF 
FACTUAL INFORMATION TO ANSWER 1,001 QUESTIONS 
SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS OF LEADING COMPANIES . 


IN THE 





31 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 





SALES PROMOTION HANDBOOK 


Second Edition 
By J. C. Aspley 


Here is the first handbook ever published which makes available in 


organized, quick reference form, hundreds of plans for promoting 
sales which others have tested and found successful. It is packed 
from cover to cover with facts, plans, and ideas other companies 
have found effective in spearheading their sales activities and back- 
ing up their sales and dealer organizations. Here are promotion ideas 
to help you introduce new products . . . broaden markets . . . move 
merchandise ... train personnel. 


If you would like to see a copy for 10 days—put it to the test—fill 
in and return the coupon below. 


* 200 charts and exhibits 
10-DAY APPROVAL ORDER 


* 1,104 pages, fully indexed 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please send a copy of the SALES 
PROMOTION HANDBOOK on 10-day 
approval basis. Bill at $12.50, plus 
postage. 

Name 

Position 

Firm 

Street 


City 


¢ 5 by 8 inches 
© leatherette bound 





Why Simmer 
In Summer? 


(Continued from page 23) 


Avoid fat whenever possible. Pro- 
teins, of course, are needed—lean 
meat, eggs, cheese, and certain 
vegetables. 


Some Cooling Ideas 


Factors that help men endure 
hot days and high temperatures 
are: Lots of shade, breeze suf- 
ficient to keep the skin dry, loose- 
fitting lightweight clothing, plenty 
of water, salt to replenish that lost 
by perspiration, good health, and 
adequate sleep. 

Factors known to increase the 
bad effects of hot weather are: 
Heavy clothing, heavy work, alco- 
hol, stomach upsets, and wounds 
or infections, 

Hot, humid working conditions 
make all human activities more 
difficult. No amount of good em- 
ployee relations can compensate 
for the strain imposed upon people 
by a hot day. 

If your offices aren’t air condi- 
tioned, make the most of stray 
breezes by opening opposite doors 
and windows. Circulating fans 
with an air movement of 200 feet 
per minute will produce a drop of 
1 to 2 degrees below the tempera- 
ture of still air, as well as cool 
body areas exposed to the breeze 
by evaporating perspiration. 

Dr. C. P. Yaglous of Harvard 
School of Public Health says that 
high fan velocities are permissible 
and often desirable in warm 
weather, but that velocities in ex- 
cess of 150 f. p.m. are irritating. 
Other observers, though, stated 
that fan velocities as high as 500 
f.p.m. were used in industrial 
plants without any complaints. 

When air conditioning was first 
used in office buildings, the rooms 
were overcooled. There are still in- 
stances of overcooling, but most 
building engineers now realize that 
although 70 degrees may be a com- 
fortable winter room temperature, 
it is not necessarily the right tem- 
perature for stores and offices in 
summer. 

Complaints about the cooling or 
chilling effects of air conditioning 
are less frequent today, and, with 
proper adjustment of equipment, 
they should be eliminated. 
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Bad Employees Made 
Not Born That Way 


Making bad employees out of 
good ones is easy when manage- 
ment hands out ill-considered in- 
formation or stifles the free flow of 
communication, according to Dr. 
Robert N. McMurry, senior partner 
of McMurry, Hamstra & Company, 
business consultants. 

In a healthy situation, employees 
naturally gravitate toward an 
identification with management, 
much as they did with parents, 
teachers, and other persons of au- 
thority, says Dr. McMurry. How- 
ever, failures in communication 
can destroy employees’ faith in 
management's interest in them and 
their problems. The natural down- 
ward trend in relations ends in re- 
sentment and poor morale. The un- 
happily familiar symptoms of low 
morale—-excessive turnover, high 
absenteeism, low productivity, 
abuse of equipment, theft, mis- 
treatment of customers, and so 
forth—-are usually rooted in stifled 
and distorted facts. Facts essential 
to management and employees in 
a good working situation. 

Dr. McMurry outlines the neces- 
sity of first realizing the impor- 
tance of good communication, It’s 
possible then to take effective ac- 
tion in recognizing and overcoming 
the barriers to vertical communi- 
cation—-the prestige and _ inse- 
curity bugaboos, or why the boss’ 
“open door” is never used; cul- 
tural, social, educational, and in- 
tellectual factors that accentuate 
the “distance” between manage- 
ment and employees; the typically 
impersonal climate of business; 
and partially the why of the fre- 
quent disbelief and misunderstand- 
ing of executive directives. 

Since the greatest resistance to 
free-flowing information is gen- 
erally horizontally between people 
and departments, Dr. McMurry 
recommends special effort toward 
encouraging direct and natural 
contacts for communication, by- 
passing the rigid channels of the 
organization chart. 


Du Pont Puts Thrift 
Plan to Employees 


A thrift plan, now being offered 
to DuPont employees in all the 
company plants, offices, and lab- 
oratories, is designed to encourage 
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workers to save regularly and to 
become stockholders in the com- 
pany at no cost to themselves. 

Entirely voluntary, the plan will 
provide an incentive for employees 
to save on a long-range basis 
through payroll deductions. The 
company will contribute 25 per 
cent of the amount saved by the 
employee under the plan to a trust 
fund. This money will be used to 
buy DuPont common stock for 
him. 

The plan works as follows 
Every eligible employee who wants 
to participate specifies the amount 
he wants deducted each month for 
savings. The minimum is $12.50 a 
month; the maximum, $37.50. The 
amount deducted each pay period 
will be put into U. S. Savings 
Bonds, Series E, Each month, the 
company will pay over to a trustee 
one-fourth as much as the amount 
deducted for each employee. This 
money will be used to buy stock 
for his account, and the dividends 
will be applied to the purchase of 
more stock, When a full share is 
accumulated, it is to be put in the 
employee's name and, after the re- 
quired holding period of 2 years 
turned over to him 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the 


plan is to encourage sustained 
saving, the employee's savings 
bonds will be held 4 years, then 
delivered to the worker in annual 
installments. 


Possible Tax Savings in 
Production Department? 


Executives interested in reduc- 
ing taxation expense may want to 
take a look into their production 
departments. Possible tax savings 
through the use of machinery 
mountings were pointed out as a 
result of a survey undertaken by 
Barry Controls Inc., Watertown, 
Mass., manufacturer of shock and 
vibration isolation equipment, 

Though tax laws differ through- 
out the country, Barry Controls 
has established that in many areas 
a machine which is not lagged to 
the floor is taxed as personal 
property and is, therefore, subject 
to accelerated depreciation provi- 
sions, On the other hand, machines 
which are bolted or lagged to the 
floor are considered in some areas 
of the country as part of the realty 
and subject to taxes applied to 
that realty. 


Clip this picture and keep it handy to show employees the next time you have 


a collating job 


These 3 girls from Richmond Food Stores, Richmond, Va., 


gathered 16,600 sheets into 415 catalogs of 40 sheets each in | hour. That's 


at the rate of 5,520 sheets an hour per girl. To make the setup, 4 folding 


gathering racks were put end-to-end 


providing 48 sections. The rack manu- 


facturer says that 3,500 sheets an hour can normally be gathered by any 


worker without fatigue at an easy pace. The girls set a record you can shoot at 








In announcing this possible tax 
saving, it is stressed that possible 
benefits vary throughout the 
country and that local tax com- 
missioners should be contacted to 
obtain specific rulings applying to 
an area, 

The survey revealed that when 
leveling mounts are used, the book 
value of equipment is lowered by 
taking advantage of accelerated 
depreciation provisions, Since book 
value is usually accepted as a basis 
for assessment purposes, the re- 
duction in this value reduces the 
amount to be paid in property 
taxes. Yes, Barry Controls pro- 
duces machinery leveling mounts. 


New E. D. P. Machines 
Are “Hot Stuff’ 


When operating, the Bank of 
America’s new high-speed com- 
puter will put out 250,000 British 
thermal units each hour, necessi- 
tating the construction of an air- 
conditioned room maintaining con- 
stant temperatures between 72 and 
80 degrees, and a relative humidity 
range of 50-60, 

President S. Clark Beise expects 
the machine—first large-scale, gen- 
eral purpose, electronic data-proc- 
essing machine installed by a 
United States bank-——to be in oper- 
ation by August 15. Glass panels 
are being installed so visitors can 
see it in operation. 

Pre-installation work is now in 
progress at the bank’s Data Proc- 
essing Center in San Francisco, 
where the equipment will occupy 
8,000 square feet of specially fabri- 
cated floor space, laced with miles 
of electric cables and equipped 
with a special power installation 
and 60 tons of refrigeration. 

Now in the process of manufac- 
ture, it will be shipped by padded 
van from New York about July 22. 
Four of the factory’s engineers 
will install and maintain it, and 
specially trained Bank of America 
personnel will operate it. It is an 
integrated system of 18 intercon- 
nected units, all controlled by an 
operator at a central console. 

President Beise said the equip- 
ment’s computations will serve 
headquarters as well as branches in 
ever-widening fields of accounting. 

Indications of this computer's 
speed capacities are astounding. It 
can take 900,000 characters, or 
perform 237,000 additions or sub- 
tractions, or 50,000 multiplications, 
24,000 divisions, or render 434,000 
logical decisions, in 1 minute. 
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How Santa Fe Cut Freight Losses 17 Per Cent 


A reduction of 17 per cent last 
year in freight loss and damage 
claims on the Santa Fe is attrib- 
uted in part to the railroad’s long- 
range plan in educating its em- 
ployees in the careful handling of 
freight traffic. The 3-D or trans- 
parent boxcar not only plays a 
leading role in this educational 
program, but a dramatic one. Dem- 
onstrations staged by yard em- 
ployees themselves show what goes 
on inside a boxcar when it is 
roughly handled. The transparent 
car is now completing its second 
tour of the entire Sante Fe railway 
system. 

Another factor contributing to 
last year’s good showing is the use 
of a Santa Fe produced motion 
picture entitled “Pay Day,” which 
was made specifically for railmen. 
It graphically illustrates problems 
and gives compelling reasons for 
employee teamwork and know-how 
to insure future paydays by mov- 
ing freight without incurring loss 
and damage. 

Also contributing to the educa- 
tional program were numerous 
meetings held over the entire sys- 
tem throughout the year. These 
meetings ranged from regional in 
scope down to impromptu sessions 
held in switch shanties or at the 
“footboard level.” 

To reduce still further loss and 
damage claims in the current year, 
Santa Fe early this year began a 
methodical systemwide program of 
installing impact recorders in loads 


particularly susceptible to dam- 
age. These “shock” recorders pro- 
vide a complete log of the car’s 
journey, thereby recording the pre- 
cise location where any irregular 
handling occurs. 


Businessmen Take a 
Coffee Break 


A Kansas City, Mo., business 
club has come up with a plan to 
help local businessmen get ac- 
quainted and exchange sales, mer- 
chandising, and various other 
ideas. 

Because small businessmen can’t 
always spare the time to attend 
luncheon meetings, the South Kan- 
sas City Business Club hatched the 
idea of holding weekly mid-morn- 
ing “coffee get-togethers,” at 
which “mutual commercial prob- 
lems” might be discussed. 

The meetings started with sepa- 
rate gatherings of 10 men, 1 from 
each of the club’s 10 areas. Today, 
total attendance has climbed to 
about 400. Meetings are held at 
various members’ business head- 
quarters, with owners acting as 
hosts. An interesting sidelight was 
the comment of one member, who 
said that in the 8 years he had 
been in business, he had never met 
a fellow merchant until the meet- 
ings began. The two businesses are 
located right across the street 
from each other. 
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Exec Health Programs 
On the Increase 


A survey recently completed by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board indicates that company 
health programs for executives are 
definitely on the increase. Much of 
the interest in these programs has 
developed since World War II, 
when the wear and tear on execu- 
tives became a serious matter and 
companies began to take steps to 
protect their tremendous invest- 
ment in executive personnel. 

This survey of the programs of 
some 120 companies indicates that 
69 per cent of them initiated their 
plans at the end of, or after the 
close of, World War II; and that 
half of this group began their pro- 
grams in the early 1950’s. The sur- 
vey also shows that three-fourths 
of the cooperating companies make 
the periodic physical examination 
a voluntary procedure, and the 
majority report about 90 per cent 
participation by executives on this 
basis. 

Those contributing to the report 
indicate that proper promotion 
and selling of the plan is one es- 
sential factor for “good and will- 
ing” participation of key person- 
nel in their programs. Company 
practice concerning the choice of 
a medical examiner varies widely, 
with 62 of the 120 companies 
using outside agencies only to con- 
duct medical examinations; 58 use 
company doctors, but the execu- 
tive may elect to consult his own 
physician. 

In over 44 per cent of the 62 
plans calling for the use of an out- 
side examining agency, only the 
examinee receives a report of the 
findings, but in almost as many 
cases, a report is also sent to the 
company doctor. When the com- 
pany doctor gives the examina- 
tion, only the examinee learns 
about the findings in about 67 per 
cent of the companies reporting. 

An increasing number of firms 
are including key personnel other 
than top executives in their plans. 
Out of the 102 companies, 88 per 
cent extend coverage to middle 
management, and about one-half 
bring first-line supervisors into 
their plans. Some 46 per cent of 
the programs also include non- 
supervisors, such as chemists, 
lawyers, engineers, and editors. 

Results of these programs have 
been found to be quite satisfac- 
tory by the companies reporting 
in this survey. For one thing, many 
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companies mentioned the number 
of executives who have received 
early remedial treatment for con- 
ditions first revealed in a periodic 
physical examination. Equally 
beneficial is the clean bill of health 
given many executives. 
Companies which have _ con- 
tinued their programs over a 
period of years find that execu- 
tives who have had periodic health 
examinations are likely to be in 
better physical condition than are 
those being examined for the first 
time. Contributors to the survey 


also point out that these programs 
have meant better management by 
healthier persons, and better per- 
sonnel relations resulting from this 
management. Some firms also indi- 
cated that executive morale im- 
proved because of the belief that 
the company is sincerely interested 
in their welfare. 

The report, available to member- 
ship of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, is called “Com- 
pany Health Programs for Ex- 
ecutives,”” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No, 147. 


From Bush to Big League Telephone Techniques 


Do you belong in the big league? 
In the bush league? Just a player 
in the sand lot? These are the 
questions the girls in ‘“telephon- 
ology” were asked by The Upjohn 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
cently. Some 19 questions were 
asked switchboard operators, the 
answers being scored as doubles, 
singles, home runs, or strikeouts. 
The girls who rated over 85 were in 
the big league; those 75-85, bush 
league; sand-lotters, 65-75. This 
was all in fun, of course—and 
each girl could rate herself from 
the questions appearing in the em- 
ployee publication, Upjohn News. 

The idea is not a new one, but 
often these ideas, which have been 
used again and again and adapted 
for special requirements, pay off in 
revived interest in the job. In this 
case, the general idea of the quiz 
and its rating categories was de- 
signed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, then picked up by 
various companies for practical 


Box Score for Telephone Habits 


Al bat of the telephone Are you a Babe Ruth pounding out home (uns i pour darty ‘elephone (elation) 
with the public and your fellow workers’ lest your power at the telephone piste on these Box Score 
items. Spring tramung’s over but betting practice goes on al! season 


use. The questions and copy in this 
instance were developed by The 
Upjohn Company. 

Most local telephone companies 
have material available which will 
be of help in developing a similar 
training program for your switch- 
board operators. 


few te score, for cach question, put « check im the column to the right that best fits you anewe 


Remember that you ge! on base with a single but @ double puts you in scoring position 


Be | reguiarty 
Avoid tremng up business lines with personal calls 
Answer before Me second (ing 
dentity empselt or my offce when answering oF Catling 
weet the caller pleasantly sound interested heiptul friendly ster! 
ead distinctly and = @ satura wore so as to be Clearly unde: stood 
Ash questions tactfully svording blunt piv ases as “Who's calling 


Offer to \ahe messages when answering for others 


en caretully to get Complete message then 1ecap information for eccw acy 


Avoid sayong “We 6 gone out for coffee 


Trancter calls only when necessary to avon’ grving the catler the (un around 


e polite piv ases as “Please Thane you tm Sorry 
Agoiogsre for mistabes 
+ plan delays if necessary to leave phone 
eave word where (m gong 
Return promptly calls ‘ecewed mm my abeence 
Fnoe oF loot up the number | arr ating 
Plan om advance the information | want and what | m gong to say 
wve Called person tune lo answer 


Definetety che mis with “Good bye oF 


semmvlar pleasant eff vem! gh ase 











tow Go you ‘ate’ Over 05. Gig League, 75-65, Gest League, 65 75. Send Let, Betow 66 Benched 





An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,”’ these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, plant, and 
office or clerical personnel. 


Free Sooklet 


Send for this free il 
lustrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec 
tion procedures work 
Included are a num 
ber of helpful sugges 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures 
Please indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in selection 
forms for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel, 


Th Bestel Crete 


Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


Growing Pains felt by industrial 
relations departments in larger 
firms have resulted in a number of 
companies enlarging the quarters 
for the department or even erect- 
ing new buildings for their numer- 
ous activities. Among these com- 
panies are two in the middle west, 
the American Maize-Products Com- 
pany, Hammond, Indiana; and The 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

Amaizo doubled the size of the 
industrial relations department by 
adding a structure alongside the 
present building. The addition will 
have a waiting room, two inter- 
view rooms for pre-employment 
testing, an office for the depart- 
ment manager, and a general office 
for the employment and insurance 
sections. Acoustical tile ceilings, 
painted plaster walls, and asphalt 
tile floors are some of the features 
of the new building. 

Ford has just completed its first 
separate building to house indus- 
trial relations activities. All indus- 
trial relations employees of the en- 
gineering staff will be housed here 
with the exception of employees 
in communications, food services, 
and training units. 


Glass-Walled Restaurant will be 
built on top of an 8-story office 
building in downtown Milwaukee, 
according to the Institutional Feed- 
ing and Housing Market Letter. 
Part of a $5-million project, the 
office building will be constructed 
above a massive bomb shelter ex- 
tending 32 feet into the ground. 
Speaking of restaurants, some- 
thing timely has been added to the 
B. F. Goodrich cafeteria: Patrons 
who have become calorie-conscious 
will have their own special menus. 
A “Dieter Special’ luncheon will 
be featured every day. Though the 
content and price will vary, the 
meal will contain about 400 calo- 
ries, never more. Lean meat will be 
a mainstay, and dessert will usual- 
ly be fruit or custard. According to 
the cafeteria manager, women talk 
a lot about dieting, but it is the 
men who really stick to their diets. 
“Most women,” she said, “like 
sweets too well to diet seriously.” 


Automatic Elevators that do 
everything except discuss baseball 
and the weather will be installed 


by the New York Life Insurance 
Company in its 33-story home of- 
fice building in New York City. 
Otis Elevator Company will con- 
vert 31 elevators to automatic 
operation. 

A supervising electronic brain 
will dispatch the elevators in each 
bank and choose the proper pro- 
graming for rush and normal hours 
throughout the day. For instance, 
during rush hours, such as at 5 
o’clock, the automatic cars can 
empty the entire building in about 
15 minutes. The cars will have a 
two-way intercom system so that 
passengers and the lobby attend- 
ant can speak to each other if 
necessary. Each car will have a 
load-weighing bypass which will 
switch the car to express opera- 
tion when it is substantially filled. 
A “forgotten man” feature will 
send a car to pick up a passenger 
who has been bypassed during 
rush hours. 

Some of the present elevator 
operators will be retained as lobby 
attendants, while others will be 
transferred to jobs in the building 
department. All of these people 
have been notified that they will 
lose neither their jobs nor their 
present rates of pay. 

New York Life will also install 
two escalators to carry passengers 
between the main floor of the 
building and the first basement 
where the 28th Street station of 
the Lexington Avenue IRT sub- 
way is located. 


Three-Story office building will be 
built for and leased to B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company, in Cleve- 
land, by the Mintz Construction 


Company. Occupancy is set for 
around May 1, 1956. John R. 
Hoover, president of Goodrich, said 
prospects of continued growth 
make the move necessary. Present- 
ly, the company has headquarters 
on several floors of the Rose 
Building. 

The facade of the new building 
at 3135 Euclid Avenue will con- 
tain aluminum panel curtain walls 
with wide expanses of open glass. 
The steel frame construction is 
designed so that additional areas 
may be added for expansion. Office 
space has been custom designed 
to facilitate the workflow between 
the various departments. 
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‘Economists say that there will be an increase of about 22 million consumers during this 








decade, but the number of producers will increase by only about 2 million. To maintain 


or improve our standard of living in the future, we must obviously multiply our ability to 


utilize the resources available to us,"’ stated John N. Hart of B. F. Goodrich at a recent 
meeting of the Mid-Ohio Management Council conference at Marietta College in Ohio 





No Need to Pick Up the 
Receiver—Just Talk! 
< 


COMBINING a miniature micro 
phone, loudspeaker, and a_  switcl 
button, the hands-free telephone pet 
mits a businessman to take notes 
while talking or include several people 
in the room in the conversation—al 
without taking the receiver off the 
hook. Small mike picks up voice from 
any part of the room. When privacy 
is desired, telephone can be used in 
the conventional way. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, In« 163 West, New 
York 14, N. Y 


Change Your Wobbly Shelf 
Into a Firm Platform 


Water Coolers in 
Decorator Colors 


COLOR-keyed to complement any 
interior setting, the new Uniflow units EASILY installed and adjusted, thi 
are available with or without re- desk stabilizer improves typewritten 
frigerated compartments. Tops come work and reduces the eyestrair 
in six decorator colors—-spruce green caused by excessive vibration. Ar 
peer blue, burgundy, gray, black, and automatic self-locking mechanism on 
white. Pressure type coolers come the stabilizer assures a firm platform 
with bubbler or glass filler attach for any typewriter, and prolongs the 
ments, utilizing a foot pedal control life of the desk. Device can be ex 
John Harder Fenstermacher, Wid tended from 17 to 31 inches, and wil 
mann Building, Corry, Pa telescope to fit into any desk drawer 
With instant fingertip release, stabi 
lizer has mar-proof top bumper and 
’ floor base Underwood Corporatior 
One Pat Ave New York 16, N. Y 


New Ladders Are Easy to 
Use and Keep Clean 
> 


IDEAL stepladder for the stockroom 
these new ladders have ball-bearing 
casters that retract automatically 
under the weight of a person. Casters 
engage floor again when person steps 
off. The steps of the lightweight 
aluminum ladders are covered with 
rubber for sure footing. Four-cor 
nered support is provided by rubber 
tipped legs. Ladders come in seven 
models for working levels up to 8 
feet. Ballymore Co., Wayne, Pa 





New System for Vertical 
Visible Filing 


ELIMINATING the common weak- 
nesses of vertical filing—unsatis- 
factory indexing and the tendency of 
the cards to fall out of position-—Vue- 
Fax now makes vertical visible filing 
practical as well as economical and 
spacesaving. Each card seats itself 
automatically on its own base and 
pivots on its own axis, Each row of 
cards is protected by a plastic guide. 
With the new indexing principle, 
filing ledger cards is fast and accu- 
rate. Vue-Fax Corporation, Westbury, 
New York. 
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New Process for Filing 


Microfilm by Subject 
<« 7 


IF YOU have often wished that you 
could refer to a desired subject on 
microfilm without tracing it through 
several reels, here is your answer. 
Microstrip copy is produced from 
your negative, with a plastic-type 
adhesive coating on the back. Simply 
cut the Microstrip by subject, moisten 
the back, and press onto your file 
card. Then index your cards and file. 
Any time you want to view a parti- 
cular subject, just insert the proper 
card into the portable reader and a 
full size image of your records will 
appear on the screen. Hall & Mc- 
Chesney Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 


New System Uses Same Pipes 


For Heating and Cooling 
> 


NEW TYPE of year-round air con- 
ditioning is afforded by the Dual Con- 
ditioner. No ducts are required, since 
the same piping circuit now used for 
heating is used for cooling in summer 
and ventilating in the off-seasons. 
Temperature in each room can be 
controlled independently. If some 
units are shut off, system will not be 
thrown out of balance. Circle Air 
Industries, 244 Herkimer St., Brook- 
lyn 16, N. Y. 


“Blackout"’ Venetian Blinds 
For Projection Rooms 
< 


THIS unusual Venetian blind ef- 
fectively darkens a room, so that no 
light leaks through. The cord fittings 
of the Twi-Nighter have been re- 
designed, so that the slats will fit 
snugly together when closed. A light 
trap over the top slat and channels 
covering the sides and bottom of the 
blind prevent light from _ seeping 
through, completely darkening the 
room when the blinds are drawn. 
Hunter Douglas Corporation, Via 
Market Relations Network, Inc., 416 
E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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New Device for Copying 
Letters, Office Forms 


FROM a single exposure, eight per- 
manent copies can be made in a few 
minutes with Haloid’s new XeroX 
processor Model D. Copies may be 
made on plain or card stock, or on 
any other type of paper. Processor 
will prepare either an offset paper 
master for runoff of multiple copies 
on an offset duplicator, or a translu- 
cent intermediate to be used in diazo 
machines. Original may be opaque, 
translucent, or two-sided. The Haloid 
Co., 556 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y 


Open Racks Keep Coats 
Aired, in Order 
<< 


VENTILATED shelves and sturdy 
construction are features of Lyon’s 
new coat racks. Available in two 
sizes—for 6 or 12 persons—racks are 
finished in gray enamel and come 
equipped with hardwood hangers with 
steel hooks. Lyon Metal Products, 
Ine., Aurora, Iil 
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File Combines Spacesaving 
With Protection 


WHERE space is a problem, con- 
sider the Visi-Shelf Filing System. 
The doors of the cabinets open down- 
ward and do not project into the aisle 
space at ali. When locating records, 
all the file clerk has to do is to pull 
the Guide-Pull toward her, and the 
record she is seeking is pushed for- 
ward for easy selection. The Facile 
Guide-Pull holds an entire group of 
records within its index classification 
Visi-Shelf File, Inc., 105 Reade St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Modern Personal Safes 
For Executive Offices 


LOW COST is a surprising feature of 
these style-wise personal safes. Avail- 
able in walnut and standard, bleached, 
and genuine African mahogany cabi- 
nets, all models have fireproof ver- 
miculite insulation and three-wheel, 
built-in combination locks. Also avail- 
able in brown and gray metallic 
finish. John D. Brush & Co., Inc., 545 
West Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y 


Wall Rack Holds 
Hats and Coats 


THESE polished aluminum racks are 
good looking and durable in con- 
struction. Both the wall and floor 
models come equipped with either 
single or double hat and package 
shelves. Three wall brackets are 
furnished with all wall racks over 6 
feet wide. Safway Metal Products Co 
1111 Webb Ave Detroit Mich 
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Sturdy Transfer Files Protect 
Business Papers 


> 


MOVING records is easier than ever 
with TranSteel transfer units 
Drawers have reinforced sides, so they 
will not sag or be distorted, regard 
less of the weight of the contents 
Drawers open easily, but safety stop 
prevents drawers from falling out of 
the case. Files come letter and legal 
sizes. Smooth drawer bottoms will 
not scratch surfaces when placed on 
desks for reference. General Office 
Supply Co., Inc., 367 Washington St 
Newark, N. J 
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Paper Towel Dispenser 
Encourages Tidiness 


rHIS twin towel dispenser requires 
no wall space for mounting. Perched 
atop the waste receptacle, paper 
towels feed out from both sides of 
the dispenser, ready for use and de- 
posit twice as fast as is possible with 
wall mounted units. Because it is not 
necessary to hang unit on a wall, it 
is possible to locate the dispenser 
away from the wash stands, to keep 
traffic moving. Kits are available in 
white enamel or chrome finishes 
Bennett Mfg. Co., Alden, New York 


Strip Gives Convenient 
Outlet at Any Point 


BADLY LOCATED or inadequate 
wall plugs are no longer a problem 
with Electrostrip. Although rigid, 
this vinyl plastic strip can be hand 
molded to go around corners and 
posts. After Electrostrip has been at- 
tached along the baseboard or any 
place on the walls, special receptacle 
plugs can be attached at any point 
along the strip. Raising a tiny lever 
releases the plug for re-use at another 
location. Available in 250-foot rolls 
the strip comes in ivory to blend with 
any color scheme. BullDog Electric 
Products Company, 7610 Jos. Cam- 
pau, Detroit 32, Mich 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds Foggy 
waste paper, tissue, 
gated cartons, wax anak, tn , into uniform 
7 strands ideal for packing I- 
Especially adapted to shr 

vontidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Cc 1, jeal, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


ne, yg 








FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Iuterchangeable _<E- 
ORGANIZATION oa 


CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A wpist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


+ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs fer Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Pree Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-7 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 M. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, iL. 
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nsiness LIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





THE CREATIVE DESIGN DE- 
PARTMENT of the Todd Company is 
now offering to provide free check 
design service to manufacturers and 
distributors. “Any firm distributing as 
few as 50 checks weekly reaches more 
people than the average weekly news- 
paper,” states L. T. Thomasma, vice 
president of the Todd Company. 
Perhaps this is an area of public 
relations heretofore overlooked, and 
one a company could use to tell its 
sales story to prospects, customers, 
suppliers, stockholders, and the 
general public. For more information, 
write to the Todd Company, Inc., 
Dept. AB, P. O. Box 910, Rochester 
as 
. * 7 

HOW ONE COMPANY SOLVED 
THE PROBLEM of contacting wide- 
spread manufacturing facilities 
through the use of an internal, com- 
pany-owned telephone system is told 
in an illustrated brochure prepared 
by Automatic Electric. Ask for “How 
Revere Copper and Brass Inc. Keeps 
Company-Wide Control of Operations 
With P-A-X” when writing Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill 


* * * 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
HAND METHOD and mechanized 
mailing is contained in a new folder, 
“How Small Can a Mailer Be?” 
issued by Inserting & Mailing Ma- 
chine Co. It tells how Blue Cross 
Hospital Service of Kansas City saved 
86 per cent of its mailing costs after 
installation of an Inserting & Mailing 
machine. Write to Inserting & Mail- 
ing Machine Company, Dept. AB, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


. * . 


ARE YOU USING ANTIQUATED 
METHODS of addressing shipping 
containers? A new file-folder kit put 
out by Weber Label and Marking 
Systems describes various systems 
for modernizing shipment addressing 
and marking operations. Also covered 
is a system for integrating the 
preparation of shipping labels with 
the invoicing operation. Weber Label 


and Marking Systems, Division of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill. 
. * - 
AN INTRODUCTION INTO THE 
AUTOMATIC machine age is offered 
in the booklet “Calling All Jobs.” In 
this booklet, the National Association 
of Manufacturers attempts to answer 
the harried question of thousands: 
“What will happen to my job?” It 
discusses automation’s inevitability 
and desirability, how automation 
promotes industrial expansion, saves 
labor, and creates jobs. The 22-page 
booklet is available at 10 cents a 
copy or $8 for 100 copies from the 
National! Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 
at, ie Be 
- > > 

YOUR VALUABLE EQUIPMENT 
DESERVES proper protection 
against dirt. A complete line of pro- 
tective covers for business machines 
and other office equipment is featured 
in a new 8-page “Tops Them All” 
catalog from Budlew Products Com- 
pany. The contents include typewriter 
covers, business machine covers, cuff 
and sleeve protectors, fan and stool 
covers, aprons, and the “Fits All” 
cover. Budlew Products Company, 
3535 W. Cortland St., Chicago 47, Il 


. * . 


CAN YOU AFFORD AUTO- 
MATION? Even small businesses can 
make use of the latest, speediest, and 
most economical office techniques, 
according to a new booklet put out by 
Statistical Tabulating Company. Case 
histories explain how firms repre 
senting 20 classes of business have 
profited through use of the service 
provided by Statistical Tabulating 
Among the services offered are tabu- 
lating, calculating, typing, and tem- 
porary office personnel. Free copies 
are available from Statistical Tabu- 
lating Company, Dept. AB, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


* * o 


GOOD TASTE FOR THE MODERN 
OFFICE is adequately represented 
by Security Steel’s three lines of office 
furniture, all of which are described 
in a beautiful new four-color folder 
Color engineering makes it possible 
to offer efficiently designed office 
furniture in a wide range of colors 
and wood grains. Security Steel 
Equipment Corp., Avenel, N. J 


* * * 


“A NEW WAY OF LIFE” in the 
office is suggested by Arnot in a new 
folder depicting private office-ettes 
for employees. Interchangeable units 
afford work areas keyed to the type 
of job to be done. Employee morale 
is boosted, less distractions make for 
greater efficiency, and privacy is 
afforded supervisory personnel. 
Arnot-Jamestown Division, Aetna 
Steel Products Corp., Jamestown, 
New York. 
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OPEN HOUSE is being held every P P / 
Thursday by Lansdale Corporation to — Work Ss. EEE 
demonstrate operation of its Plano- ° 

matic Control Board, Letter Folder 
and Letter Opener machines, Copy 

Boards, and Clipless Paper Fastener GET BETTER RESU LTS BY USING: 
Interested parties can secure infor- 


mation and appointments by writing Evans GATHERING RACKS Write gor 
Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, fev costiom, estiiiian end cher efits wn 
Lansdale, Pa. 


. 
Ds Evans WAL nacks Pree SAMPLE OF 
A BUSINESS CONCERN SH(¢ JULD put otherwise wasted wall! space to work 
concentrate on selling itself, as well Rocks hold papers, catalogs, etc., within 
as its product. So states a humorous- 


ly illustrated booklet, “Business In- und tiastoctinn at XK 
y acky-Yunger 


teriors—Office, Store, Showroom.” wane dager oe ( DESK FILE 
Rent, labor, lighting, color, sound é 7 7p 


control, traffic patterns, and special 
equipment are all handled as factors 
controlling an effective business in- 
terior. For a free copy of the booklet 
write to S. S. Silver Interiors, 350 
Butler St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. ot 45 angle to be spaced as desired Amazing new product—superior 


ee @atea-Dial to wet sponges, etc. Stainless, 


greaseless, odorless——eliminates 


WHAT DO YOU SPEND FOR EACH eotcuioter fer lapse-ime in computing poper fumbling 
OF YOUR BUSINESS LETTERS? payrolls 

This question is adequately answered 

in a new folder, “The Cost of In- Peerless ASH TRAYS séud 

fluencing People,” being offered by Stainless steel. Cigoreties connot fall off CATALOG 
the Neenah Paper Company. The ond burn furniture. Other exclusive 


booklet states that the cost of a let- features of OFFICE AIDS: 


ter depends upon its effectiveness 


The letter that fails to achieve Ln Write: EVANS SPECIALTY co., INC, 


purpose costs too much, while 
letter that succeeds is always a bar- 

eS ere 2 a 1805 E. GRACE ST., RICHMOND 23, VA. 
copies are available from the Neenah 
Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. 








is the one desk file that has everything 


Should be on every busy desk 








Finger-tip Moistener 


Evans vesk vistaisutor 


is an upright aluminum rack, with dividers 














> > * 

NEED A SPECIAL CASE FOR 

SALESMEN or representatives? A 

new sales case and leather goods 

catalog by Knickerbocker contains 

24 suggestions for special, made-to- 

order cases, as well as a complete line 

of men’s and women’s luggage. For a J 

free copy, write to Knickerbocker 

7 pitett  seets 

Case Co., 501 W. Huron St., Chicago 4 - : —- 


10, Ti. : at Se 
. * >. 


ONE GOOD SOLUTION to the prob- 
lem of handling short lengths of tape 
created by Integrated Data Process- 
ing installations is an unusual card 
record designed by Wheeldex. Free 
samples are available on a letterhead N / - - 
request to Wheeldex & Simpla Prod- CW! Pitney-Bowes Scale for small offices 
ucts, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, 
New York. 
£9 This new mailing scale, precision-built by Pitney-Bowes, computes 


postage costs from 4 ounce to | pound, is a real saver of time and 


IF YOU SEND TELEGRAMS (and 
these days who doesn’'t?), you'll want 
to read a new booklet by Western rating of letters and small parcels including air mail. Prevents loss 
Union describing its new streamlined of postage money through overpayment, and loss of good will 
service. Since World War II, Western through underpayment (with resulting “postage dues’) 

Union has spent more than $130 mil- 
lion to modernize and mechanize its 
operations. The results are described 
and illustrated in the booklet, along free illustrated booklet past, Mandy deck ov wall chart of Pecal Mates 
with such valuable information as with parcel post map and cone finder 

the minimum number of words for PITNEY-BOWES 

full-rate telegrams, day letters, and eae 

night cele. lng Union Tele- M al ! ng Sca les 

graph Company, 60 Hudson, New PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2179 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn, 
York 13, N. _ A Originators of the postage meter offices in 94 cittes 


postage in any office. Its handy cylindrical chart permits swift, safe 


Other models for larger mailers include parcel post up to 


70 ibs. Ask your nearest PB office to demonstrate, or write for 
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MAKING YOUR SALES MEETING 
SELL, By Edward J. Hegarty. This 
is an enlarged and up-to-date version 
of How to Run a Sales Mesting, 
which Mr. Hegarty did about 10 
years ago. Like its predecessor, the 
book is packed with sound, practical 
ideas that will help anyone in sales 
work put life and purpose into sales 
meetings which, in the last few years, 
have become increasingly important 
as a means of communication be- 
tween a sales manager and his men. 
While the book concerns itself largely 
with staging sales meetings, actually 
the principles and suggestions apply 
to any meeting, since all meetings 
usually have a selling job to do, Mr. 
Hegarty emphasizes the importance 
of recent developments in connection 
with programing meetings, such as 
audience participation stunts, role- 
playing, “buzz” groups, and the use 
of audio visuals, Unlike some books 
that use a lot of words to say things 
any sales executive worthy of his hire 
knows, this book begins where most 
of the others leave off. Mr. Hegarty 
is director of sales training, Electrical 
Appliance Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. He knows 
what he is talking about and writes 
from a long and successful experience. 
Any businessman having an interest 
in making meetings more resultful 
needs this admirably written manual. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
303 pages. $4.00. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST 
CONFERENCE ON TRAINING 
PERSONNEL FOR THE COMPUT- 
ING MACHINE FIELD. Edited by 
Arvid W. Jacobson. Within the pages 
of this small volume are a wealth of 
experience and factual information 
which will give both management and 
systems personnel executives an op- 
portunity to judge their own posi- 
tions on this new phase of office 
automation. 

As pointed out in AMERICAN BusiI- 
Ness during the past several years, 
electronization, office automation, 
electronic data processing, and all the 
rest of the catchy terms being used 
to imply “new” office developments, 
are basically just another way of 
talking about good office manage- 
ment. In addition, as the experts point 
out in this symposium, the basic in- 
gredient in the new developments in 
office machines remains the employee. 

Everything must still be geared to 
human operations, and this book pre- 
sents the basic personnel needs under 
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the new automation methods: Man- 
power requirements, training, educa- 
tional systems, and company training 
systems in contrast to general edu- 
cation, manufacturers, and special 
training programs and the problems 
involved. This conference report is 
required reading for those who either 
contemplate purchasing or leasing, 
or who have already acquired the 
medium- and large-scale computing 
equipment now available. Wayne 
University Press, Detroit, Mich. 1955. 
104 pages. $5.00. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
By Clinton S, Golden and Virginia D. 
Parker, This is a study of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining, 
undertaken after the 1946 meeting of 
the National Planning Association. 

A group of experts in industrial re- 
lations, drawn from business, labor, 
universities, and the professions, ex- 
amined a series of harmonious labor- 
management situations existing in a 
wide variety of well-known firms— 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation, and Atlantic Steel 
Company, to name a few. The result 
is a mass of information on the social, 
economic, and philosophic factors 
shaping successful labor relations. 

These studies will prove useful, not 
only as a guide for labor and manage- 
ment in their daily operations, but 
also as texts for college and labor 
school courses. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
369 pages. $4.75. 


INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING. Buy- 
ing for Industry and Budgetary In- 
stitutions. By J. H. Westing and I. V. 
Fine. Combining the talent and ex- 
perience of actual purchasing agents 
with two professors of the School of 
Commerce of the University of Wis- 
consin, this book offers a number of 
unusual innovations in the field of in- 
dustrial purchasing—traffic, the pur- 
chase of scrap, and the management 
of purchasing personnel. 

The book is in five parts. The first 
four of these cover the broad range 
of activities and responsibilities of 
the purchasing agent. The fifth sec- 
tion presents a survey of many of the 
basic industrial products with which 
most purchasing agents deal. Pre- 
sented in a language that is easy to 
read and understand, the book pro- 
vides a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
421 pages. $7.50. 


THE WORKER SPEAKS HIS MIND 
ON COMPANY AND UNION. By 
Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. If you have 
been wondering just what your em- 
ployee really thinks about his com- 
pany as well as his union—his likes 
and dislikes, gripes, subtle reactions 
to company as well as union pres- 
sures, his real aims and ambitions 
(which he often expresses in his 
secret ballot during elections), and 
what kind of socioeconomic struc- 
ture he envisions for himself and his 
family when he is “off the record,” 
this book is what you have been 
seeking. 

With the active cooperation of both 
Swift & Company and the CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers, Local 28, 
Father Purcell—a Wertheim Fellow 
at Harvard University from which 
he obtained his Ph.D., and now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Industrial 
Relations at Loyola University in 
Chicago—has produced a book of 
primary importance to the manage- 
ment of any company with a union 
contract. 

Recognizing that the American 
factory worker spends nearly one- 
third of his life in local plant com- 
munities—communities ruled by two 
“governments”: The local plant man- 
agement and the local union—the 
author set out to find out what the 
real relationship was between these 
organized bodies and the individual 
who was part of both. 

In his search, Father Purcell lived 
for a year and a half in Bronzeville 
and Back-of-the-Yards. He got to 
know the people and interviewed pro- 
duction workers, union stewards, and 
foremen. He questioned the workers 
about their work, their company, 
their union, their ambitions, satis- 
factions, and needs. He found that 
dual allegiance to company and union 
is a daily fact for most of the work- 
ers; they approve and want the two- 
in-one nature of their plant com- 
munity, and strongly desire harmony 
and cooperation within it. 

While dealing primarily with but 
a single company and a single plant 
union, the lessons of this study have 
parallels in many industries, com- 
panies, and unions. 

While primarily important to the 
top planning-controlling level of man- 
agement, this book—or at least a 
condensation of its findings—should 
be placed in the hands of all execu- 
tives dealing with personnel prob- 
lems, as well as every union execu- 
tive. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. $6.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HERBERT ©. BRAYER, associate editor, 
who concludes his investigations into 
the management phases of integrated 
data processing this month, is sched- 
uled to address management con- 
ferences both in London and Paris in 
August, and the Midwestern regional 
meeting of the National Machine Ac- 
countants Association in September. 
Results of recent contacts of Mr. 
Brayer indicate a national trend to- 
ward standardized office operations 
systems. Alert management is seek- 
ing to put office administration on an 
efficiency level with both production 
and sales departments. 


. > > 


RICHARD HEREFORD is a professional 
photographer with Graphic Pictures, 
Inc. Bothered because too few execu- 
tives permit him to get good pictures, 
he suggested the article. He’s from 
New Orleans, now working in 
Chicago. The commentary is written 
by an editor who for many years has 
been telling photographers, “If you 
come back with a picture of Mr. Big 
holding a telephone receiver to his 
ear or signing a piece of paper, I'll 
shoot you. So help me, I will.” 


CAMERON McPHERSON started his first 
letter some years back and it was so 
good he’s been helping others start 
them ever since, first in Printers’ Ink 
and now with AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
As his name would seem to indicate, 
he wastes few words, but he is not 


sparing with ideas. If you like this 
one on how to start your letters, 
wait until he comes up with his clas- 
sic suggestion on how to end them 
This is one that needs writing. He's 
promised it and you'll get this val- 
uable piece very soon in your favorite 
management magazine 


DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER approaches the 
coming summer months from a phy- 
sician’s point of view in this issue 
Besides discomfort, the warm months 
often bring distressing increases in 
the executive death rate. The major 
cause is the effect of heat upon the 
heart. Discrediting all the rumors 
about the ill effects of air condition- 
ing on the body, Dr. Schweisheimer 
comes out strongly in favor of air 
conditioners, and promises they'll cut 
down the death rate. A former medi- 
cal columnist in Munich, Germany, 
Dr. Schweisheimer has been a con- 
tributor to AMERICAN Business for 


many years. 
* > > 
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Authors’ Services 





Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a Publisher 
Tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book. All subjects considered. 
Especially interested in business and related 
topics. New authors welcome. Write today 
for booklet AB. It's free 

VANTAGE PRESS, Ince.. 120 W. 31 Se. N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6252 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 08 
In Waah., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave. N. W. 





Letterheads 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $55,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 45 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC,, 660 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 4, N. Y. 





Business Opportunities 





LETTER & DUPLICATING SHOP in Se 

Central Texas. Offers exclusive duplicating, 

letter service, steno service in irg. Texas city. 

Full equipd. Net profit $18,000. Exceptional 

offer! Owner must sell, Low price $25,000 

Rush inquiries to Dept. 21068-A. 

FREE BULLETIN ON ABOVE BUSINESS 
CHAS, FORD & ASSOC 

6425 Hollywood Bivd Los Angeles 28 





Situation Wanted 


MANAGER large New York law office: 
excellent experience; complete responsibility 
Mature, youthful, active. Seeks better outlet 
for abilities. Consider relocation. Box AB-7 








inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 





Business Booklet 





The Vest-Poecket Course ta Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 

By J. C. Aspley 
Here's a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs « real wallop! As a refresher 
course in the fundamentals of selling, over 
200,000 copies have been bought by com- 
panies to give to their salesmen, dealers, 
and to men who want to get into selling 
64 pages. 4 by 6 inches. Send for sample 
copy, 40 cents 


THE DARTWELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, Il. 
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Business on te marce 


HATEVER we may think about the 

long-range effect of the Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors deals with the UAW-CIO, the 
immediate results will be to clear the air and 
give business another shot in the arm. As 
the principle of layoff pay spreads, and it 
will, most of the increased cost will be passed 
along in higher prices. Automobiles will prob- 
ably cost more in 1956; so will homes, elec- 
trical appliances, and almost everything else 
we buy. Since it may take 83 or 4 years for 
this upward pressure on prices to complete the 
cycle, we have fairly good assurance of that 
many more years of good business. Anything 
that reduces the need for saving and stimu- 
lates consumer demand makes for more spend- 
ing. Business planning, therefore, should raise 
its sights and take a longer look at the future. 


* * > 


In spite of the wailing at the wall over the 
acceptance of the so-called Guaranteed Annual 
Wage philosophy by Ford and General Mo- 
tors, the plan is really old stuff for some com- 
panies and industries. The Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Company, for example, has maintained a $1 
million Employees’ Income Assurance Fund 
since 1934. That is all the Ford plan amounts 
to. There is nothing guaranteed about it. 
There is nothing annual about it. What a laid- 
off employee will receive under the plan de- 
pends on a lot of things, not the least of which 
is what his State will do about letting em- 
ployees who are getting unemployment bene- 
fits from a company fund collect unemploy- 
ment pay from the State fund as well. Phil 
Wrigley, in answer to a question as to how 
much the plan had cost his company, said, 
“Virtually nothing.” By establishing refrig- 
erated warehouses and stepping up summer 
selling efforts, Wrigley was able to stabilize 
sales so that seasonal layoffs were unneces- 
sary. There is no problem connected with 
GAW that better distribution methods can’t 
solve, 

* os . 


A speaker before the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the National Sales Executives, Lnc., 
in New York, went out on a limb to predict 
that electronic data processing will change the 
sales manager’s job—-he will now have to “plan 
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more and do less.” To be sure, there is need 
for better sales planning, but there is such a 
thing, as any good sales manager knows, as 
going overboard on statistics. We have in 
mind a Chicago sales manager who thought 
he could motivate his men by whipping them 
with statistics which showed that they were 
not getting as much business as they could 
from their territories. All he did was to “mo- 
tivate” his best men over into his competitor's 
sales orgenization—and he got the pink slip. 
There is no substitute in sales management 
for enthusiasm and leadership. You just can’t 
manufacture these qualities with any kind of 
electronic brain thus far invented. 


7 * *~ 


Where do leaders come from!’ Well, today 
most corporations are growing them. For in- 
stance, 30 companies each paid the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology $2,900 to 
cover the tuition of.one trainee in the MIT 
Industrial Management Course. It was the 
twenty-fourth class of Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation fellows. Most of the companies that 
have sent trainees to take this executive train- 
ing think the money was well spent. As a rule, 
the trainees feel that the broader viewpoint 
they acquired was well worth the year they 
had to stay away from their jobs. The big 
value these future executives got out of the 
course, we are sure, was an over-all concept 
of management. These men also learned that 
management problems, with a few exceptions, 
cannot be solved by rules. 


7 » 


The fighting and church burning in Argen- 
tina should give pause to businessmen who are 
toying with the idea of opening branch plants 
in Spanish America, The history of Spanish 
America is punctuated with political in-fight- 
ing, revolution, seizure of private property, 
and currency inflation. It is not an especially 
healthful climate in which to build a business. 
There is much to be said for the business leader 
who could see no point in seeking orders in 
faraway places when he was only doing half 
as good a sales job as he should be doing right 
here at home.—J. C. Aspley 
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CATERPILL 


50 YEARS ON TRACK 


‘% 


“ alional Accounting Machines save us, 
in operating costs, 51% a year on our investment.” 


—CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Iilinois 


Worlds largest maker of crawler tractors’ 


“We believe the growth of our company 
and the increased acceptance of our prod- 
ucts over the past 50 years are due, in large 
measure, to our constant search for more 
efficient, economical ways of performing 
every operation. Thus we can continually 
produce better products to meet custom- 
ers’ expanding needs and applications 
“We use National accounting machines 
in our accounting work, not only to save 
valuable time and reduce operating costs, 


but also to help our operators do more and 
better work with less effort, and to obtain 
needed data on schedule 

The versatility of these machines 
which enables us to switch them from one 
job to another, and the simplicity of train 


ing Operators, are also important to us 


WHS Mie ron 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varvron 9, onio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save-—and why 
your operators will be happier 
ere ee ee <i 
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Magnetic cores are intricately woven into 
copper-wired frames to become the “memory” 
of powerful IBM electronic data processing 
machines such as the new IBM 705. 





Memory... in the making 


Magnetic cores, each one actually little larger 
than the head of a pin, are shown here dra 
matically magnified by the microcamera as 
they are taken from a heat treating kiln. Their 
ultimate function: to store or “remember” in 
formation fed into IBM electronic data proc- 


essing machines for business 


Chey also illustrate IBM’s leading role in ap- 


plying the latest electronics advances to data 
processing. Out of this continuing leadership 
by IBM has come today’s “quiet revolution” 


in American business methods 


In almost every field of act 
mental research and engineer 
to everyday business accor 
proc essing ist ipidly narrow! 


between problems and decision 


International Business Machines Corp 
DATA 
PROCESSING 


World's largest producer 
of data processing machines 
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